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Firestone 


HEAVY DUTY 


TRUCK TIRES 


HE extra mileage and traction you get with 

Firestone Heavy Duty Truck Tires can be a big 
factor in cutting your hauling costs and increasing 
your profits. 


Firestone has a complete line of high-quality truck 
tires... heavy duty traction tires that get you in and 
out on bad roads when the market price for your 
products is at its peak ... heavy duty highway truck 
tires that give you long, trouble-free mileage . . . and 
highest-quality truck tires at amazing low prices. 


All Firestone Truck Tires are built with exclusive 
Safety-Tensioned Gum-Dipped cords. Safety-Tensioned 
Gum-Dipped cords save you money because they elimi- 
nate tire growth which causes tread cracking. They 
make Firestone Truck Tires stronger, more resistant to 
cutting, snagging and impact breaks. Firestone’s exclu- 
sive process adds years to tire body life and allows more 
money-saving retreads. 


See your Firestone Dealer or Store for the lowest 
cost-per-mile truck tires money can buy. You will find 
that your Firestone Dealer or Store is equipped to 
handle all your truck tire service needs including 
tubeless truck tires. They have experienced service 
men whose business is tires—tire experts who know 
how to mount tires correctly, make permanent pre- 
cision repairs when necessary to help you get extra 
service out of your truck tires. 


Copyright 1956, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Enjoy the Voice io at Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC 


Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Willoughby, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mount Morris, Ill. 





—your free copy of the new, revised 


MALATHION GROWER’S GUIDE 


Write for it today so you will have at your 
fingertips up-to-date information about ma- 
lathion when you plan this season’s spray 
programs. Included in the latest edition are 


many new uses for malathion in the protec- 
tion of fruits and vegetables as well as full 
information on the new, shorter intervals 
between last application and harvest. 


Malathion belongs in every spray schedule 
because it is the only phosphate insecticide 
offering superior insect control plus a wide 
margin of safety in handling. 


Just mail the coupon to get your copy of 
the new MALATHION GROWER’S GUIDE. 
Contains handy, easy-to-read tables listing 
dosage and use recommendations for mala- 
thion insecticides on over 40 different crops 

. insects controlled . . . formulations... 
compatibility ... residue tolerances... how to 
prepare malathion sprays for fly control. 
Malathion insecticides are available from 
well-known manufacturers under their own 
trade names. American Cyanamid Company 
makes only technical malathion. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS AND DEVELOPERS 
OF MALATHION AND PARATHION TECHNICAL 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of new, revised 
MALATHION GROWER'S GUIDE. 
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Hexible - Lightweight - Easy to Cut - Easy to Join 


It’s common knowledge that con- 
trolled irrigation can give you a longer 
growing season—bigger, better, earlier 
crops, a double or even a triple yield. 

But do you know how easy and in- 
expensive it is to have your own irriga- 
tion system? 

USS NATIONAL Polyethylene Plastic 
Pipe unrolls like hose. You can carry 
a 200-foot coil of two-inch on your 
shoulder, since it weighs only 86 
pounds. It cuts smoothly and quickly 


with a hacksaw or carpenter’s saw. The 
fittings are of the insert type, secured 
with removable stainless steel clamps. 
No adhesive is used. A screwdriver is 
all you need. Ells, tees, couplings, re- 
ducers, valves, and threaded adapters 
for joining plastic to steel pipe are 
available. 

You can run flexible NATIONAL Poly- 
ethylene Plastic Pipe around corners or 
over obstructions. It’s the all-weather 
pipe—retains its flexibility and tough- 
ness over its entire working range from 
minus 90° F. to plus 120° F. 

USS NATIONAL Polyethylene Plastic 
Pipe resists attack by corrosion, and 
a wide variety of acids, alkalies, salts 
and other chemicals. It won't crack 
or break, even at very low tempera- 
tures. And due to its smooth interior 
surface, it offers very little flow re- 
sistance to the liquid passing through 
it. And remember — only 100% virgin 
“on grade” polyethylene material is 
used in its manufacture. 

NATIONAL Polyethylene Plastic Pipe 
is available in sizes from 14-inch to six 
inches in diameter, in a variety of wall 
thicknesses. For more complete details, 
write to National Tube Division, United 
States Steel Corporation, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Ask for 
Bulletin No. 29. 


NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


© NATIONAL PIPE 
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k 8 @ * 
vith Adri-mycini 100 
e Antibiotic seed-piece dip for potatoes 
¢ Spray for vegetable crops 


* 
P . 


a en ner 


ECONOMICAL, FULLY COMPATIBLE 
WITH MOST STANDARD FUNGICIDES 


Agri-mycin is the one antibiotic plant spray that gives you two- 
way crop protection—two-way benefits. Not only does it control 
some of the most stubborn and destructive plant diseases—it 
promotes healthy, vigorous plants, thus increasing yields. Uni- 
versities and commercial growers have reported up to 72 bushels 
per acre increase in potato crop—10,000 Ib. per acre increase in 
tomato yield with Agri-mycin. Crop is of a better quality, brings 


a better price. Agri-mycin is fully compatible with fungicides F ee .e —~ yy 
such as Spergon, Phygon, Captan, Nabam, Ferbam. It is recom- § ~~~ : a 
mended for use in combination potato seed piece dip treatments I { : : Sa } 


| for combined control of both bacterial and fungal diseases. Agri- 
mycin 100, the only spray containing both streptomycin and 

eonnnpeian > now available from your regular supplier of Only 1 peck of rots in 10,000 lbs. potatoes 
pray materials. Chas. Blackman, commercial potato grower of Clark, S. D., 
*Pat. Pending *Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline reports that Agri-mycin kept his field free from disease even 
though fields across the road were severely blighted. He says 
that Agri-mycin has also eliminated soft rot in potatoes stored 

in pits over winter. 


ak MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


* 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Dept. AVG-3 
Vegetable growers! — Sveskiva 6, MN. ¥. 
Write for information on use of Agri-mycin ; As Please send me the name of my nearest distributor or dealer 
in control of above diseases. - a at and additional information on Agri-mycin. 
; Name 
7 Address or Rural Route 
9.34-oz. jar makes up to 330 gallons 
of spray or dip. Save over 20%, buy 
it in the economical 25-lb. drum. Vegetable crop No. of acres raised 


City State 





THE \ a 2-3 PLOW 
JOHN DEERE 420 


H.. many acres do you farm? 50? 100? 
200? 500? Whatever your acreage, 
whatever crops you grow, you will want 
to see the new John Deere ‘420.” 


It's the kind of tractor you've been 
wanting for complete power... as a 
second tractor . . . or a third. Best of all, 
it’s a tractor you can have any way you 
like. Ten models—all built around the 
powerful new John Deere “420” 
engine—let you choose the right tractor 
for the particular jobs you want to do. 


The John Deere is light on your 
pocketbook, but man, what a day’s work 
it will do! Here is power to handle 3- 
bottom plows in many conditions, 8-foot 
double-action disk harrows, 4-row plant- 
ers and cultivators if you desire—approx- 
imately 20 per cent more power than the 
John Deere ‘‘40” Series Tractors, which 
they replace. 


You'll find all the time-proved John 
Deere advantages—simplicity . . . qual- 
ity construction for long life . . . wide 
adaptability to all farm work ... extra 


10 models . . . 8 wheel-type 
and 2 crawler . . . all built 
around the new and powerful 
John Deere “420” engine. 


20% 
More Power 


THAN THE “40” SERIES 
WHICH THEY SUCCEED 


comfort for the operator, sitting or stand- 
ing . . . ease of handling . . . modern hy- 
draulic control of integral or drawn 
equipment... and, above all, the honest 
dollars-and-cents economy that farmers 
have associated with John Deere Trac- 
tors for more than 30 years. 


So don’t wait . . . get your hands on the 
new ‘*420” soon. 


Send for FREE Literature 
JOHN DEERE @ Moline, Ill. @ Dept. D-98 


Please send me free literature on the 
Tractor. 


Name. 
R.R. 
Town 


State - 
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eras MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Califor: 


THIS IS YOUR YEAR TO BUY JOHN DEERE 
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ve tried all the miticides 


but | always come back to VAPOTONE?” 


It’s quick. It’s dependable. It 
kills! Insures cleaner crops, 
leaves NO poisonous residue. 


“This VAPOTONE, made by the 
ORTHO people, gives me real con- 
trol of red spider mites and aphids 
—even some of those mites that are 
resistant to other phosphate chemi- 
cals. Controls ’°em without heavy 
poisonous residue on marketable 


crops—even when used just three 
days from harvest. And, friends, 
that’s a real contribution to the 
profit column.” 

Right! VAPOTONE is more ef- 
fective because there is rapid con- 
tact action in the liquid spray and 
better stability in the dusts. VAPO- 
TONE-XX Spray and VAPOTONE 
Dusts are the original TEPP- 
containing products developed by 


ORTHO after intensive research. 
VAPOTONE products are no more 
expensive than other TEPP sprays 
and dusts. 


ON ALL CHEMICALS READ DIRECTIONS AND 
CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


T.M.°S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF: ORTHO, VAPOTONE 


California Spray-Chemial Corp. « Portiand, Ore.; Whittier, San Jose, Fresno, Sacramento, Calif.; Caldwell, Idaho; Maryland Heights, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; 


Orlando, Fla.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Shreveport, La.; Maymee, Ohio; Haddenfield, N. J.; Medina, N. Y.; Goldsboro, N. C. 
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HYDROCOOLER 





FOR IMPROVED 
HYDROCOOLING OF: 


, WwW 
SWEET CORN — CARROTS 
CELERY — ASPARAGUS — BEANS 
RADISHES — PEAS — CAULIFLOWER 
SPINACH — LETTUCE 

GREEN ONIONS — AVOCADOS 
EGGPLANT— CHERRIES — BERRIES 
PEACHES — APRICOTS 
CANTALOUPES — APPLES 
BROCCOLI 


The 1956 
Hydrocooling Unit 
eoeProved and 
improved over 
15 years! 


Today, hydrocooling is the recognized 
method of increasing the saleable life 
of fruits and produce from grower to 
market. In this field of hydrocooling, 
the FMC Stericooler stands as the un- 
disputed leader. An FMC Stericooler 
installed in your plant is on the job con- 
stantly to retard decay — cut trimming 
losses — protect produce from transit 
decay — deliver produce garden fresh 
and fruits tree ripened. Get the new 
1956 FMC Stericooler hydrocooler! 
Compact metal construction... in- 
creased cooling capacity...new low 
price...and available in 5 capacities! 





FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 1718, Lakeland, Florida 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me more information 


on the new STERICOOLER. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Potato Seed Pieces Preferred 


Dear Editor: 


In your column, “Answering Your 
Questions,” someone gave an inadequate 
answer to the question, “What is the ad- 
vantage of planting potato seed eyes 
over planting the whole potato?” 

There is a definite advantage in plant- 
ing potato seed eyes or seed pieces cut 
with one eye or possibly two eyes, over 
whole seed if one wants early potatoes. 
In planting whole seed there is quite likely 
to be several sprouts to the hill and since 
each sprout develops into a stalk on 
which is set from two to four potatoes, 
it is very evident that a seed piece having 
this many stalks will have many more 
small potatoes than one developing one 
or two stalks from a seed piece with one 
or two eyes. 

If a grower wants early potatoes it 
would be to his advantage to plant cut 
seed which has been suberized so it will 
not rot in the ground and have as few 
eyes as possible to the seed piece. He 
will get larger potatoes earlier from this 
kind of seed than he will from whole 
seed. 


If, however, he doesn’t care for sizable 
potatoes early he will get more potatoes 
by planting whole seed over cut seed if 
the cut seed is cut to one or two eyes to 
a piece. If, however, the cut seed has from 
two to three or four eyes there will be as 
many stalks as there would be on a whole 
potato of small size. 

3ecause it is unprofitable to raise 
small potatoes there never is enough 
small certified seed potatoes to meet the 
demand. That is the reason why they are 
selling from around 50 cents to $1 cwt. 
over the price of the larger tubers which 
have to be cut. 

Georgetown, N. Y. J. J. Evans, Sec’y 
N. Y. Co-op Seed Potato Assn., Inc. 


Greenhouse Culture for West 


Dear Editor: 


More than 40 years ago I lived in Lima, 
Ohio, for a short period and remember 
visiting near Cincinnati and hearing of a 
large greenhouse vegetable growing pro- 
gram of some member or members of the 
Taft family. At that time it was of mild 
interest to me. Now, however, it has become 
of vital, immediate interest. 


My work as a minister, for the most part, 
in regions near Seattle and Tacoma, has 
brought me into contact with a fine group 
of vegetable and bush fruit growers. You 
are probably aware that we have a climate 
in which we have little freezing weather 
at any time during the year. We also have 
only a moderate amount of hot weather 
for a very short duration. 

We have little activity in growing foods 
for the cooler portion of the year in the 
vegetable and small fruit line and I have 
talked to a number of growers regarding 
the possible use of greenhouse methods. 
There is a growing interest in greenhouse 
culture and any information you may give 
will be of great interest and possible prac- 
tical benefit. 
Seattle, Wash. Rev. John W. Carr 

We have sent Rev. Carr a tear sheet 
of our Answering Your Questions column 
for August, 1955, which lists 13 bulletins 


.and books on greenhouse culture —Ed. 


Vegetable Quality 


Dear Editor: 

I read with a great deal of interest your 
article concerning the growing of potatoes 
with taste appeal as well as eye appeal. It 
scems to me that this should extend to 
practically everything that we grow. 

Do you realize that the vast majority of 
the people do not have the opportunity to 
know what good vegetables and fruits are? 
This applies not only to the buying public 
but to many growers themselves. We are 
so obsessed with volume production that 
we are neglecting the quality. 

There has grown up in the last few years 
a demand from the supermarkets for stand- 
ardization and to reduce the number of 
varieties grown to a few. I say reduce the 
number grown because they are not con- 
tent to reduce the number they offer for 
sale themselves but also those sold by out- 
side sources. They don’t want customers 
coming in their markets asking for varie- 
ties they don’t have. Through their terrific 
buying power, they can go a long way to 
enforce compliance. There has even been 
the suggestion that if the growers don't 
voluntarily comply, it will become a task 
for our Congress and the legislatures of 
the various states to see that they do. 


We have heard a great deal about “less 
government in business and more business 
in government.” Apparently these concerns 
want the government to let them alone but 
not to spare the rod when it comes to the 
other fellow. 


Canton, Ohio Roy Longenecker 


Greenhouse Insurance 


Dear Editor: 

The greenhouse operator can well afford 
to keep a roll of polyethylene plastic film 
in stock during the winter months in case 
of windstorm or hail damage to his glass. 
The film can quickly. be applied to the 
greenhouse to cover large broken areas 
and protect the growing crop until per- 
manent repairs can be made. 


The accompanying photograph shows 
temporary repairs to a greenhouse of the 















horticulture department’s range on _ the 
Purdue University campus, Lafayette, Ind. 
The windstorm had taken out all the 
ventilators and broken out a great deal of 
glass. Without this temporary repair, the 
greenhouse would necessarily have been 
abandoned until permanent repairs could 
have been made. 

It is anticipated now that this covering 
will last until spring so that repairs can 


be made under more favorable conditions. 
Lafayette, Ind. N. K. Ellis 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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Bi ‘ ices 


Film made of Baxetrre Brand Polyethylene makes pack- 
ages “more attractive, the gleam of the polyethylene 
helping to increase the brilliance of the fruit . . . printing 
on the bag stays brilliant . . . bags are stronger and more 
durable than with other flexible films. And, because with 
polyethylene bags there’s less moisture loss and less 


polyethylene bag. s for fruit are shrinkage, fruit lasts longer at room temperature.” 


“better than any other packaging” 


“I would estimate business as having jumped about 30%, 
due in large part to the attractive appearance of the poly- 
ethylene package.” That's the conclusion of Edward A. Melia, 
Jr., general sales manager of Pure Gold, cooperative market- 
ing association of Redlands, Calif. (formerly Mutual Orange 
Distributors). “Furthermore, we now market by the dozen 
instead of by the pound.” 

The trend today for fruits and produce is to package in ‘eg AKE ha 
polyethylene film. Get started. Strengthen your hold on your PES 
markets. See your supplier today about packaging in film 
made of BAKELITE Brand Polyethylene. 


Nat Lae CSU 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [[q§ 30 East 42n 
The term Bakexite and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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Stauffer Paraflow Controls © r 
Army worms i 

Bud moth 

Cabbage worm 

Catfacing insects 

Codling moth 

Corn borer 

Cottony cushion scale 

Cottony peach scale 

Cucumber beetle 


Florida red scale Greenh« 
Forbes scale i 
Fruit tree leaf roller Ee produce 
% Grasshoppers : 
#2 Green peach aphid $5 




































Green stink bugs 
Leaf hopper 





Leaf miner 


' . : Mealy bug = 
against Insects and Disease | tise |) 
#2 Mexican bean beetle i 
Oriental fruit moth i HEN 
, e —ae —— 4 oe 
. # Pear blister mite 2 che 
Stauffer Ss PARAFLOW for Insect Protection | Pear psylla : ceed an 
rae ’ = Plum curculio ¥ line enterp 
You don’t need advertising to tell you how powerful Parathion is but you will be e a ed - 2 ager Loga 
glad to know that Stauffer’ss PARAFLOW is safer to use—safer for you and | Red bug atiaaa © ff toes one of 


better for plants—than any other formulation of Parathion you have ever seen! one * Ohi , : Colp’s f 
This is an emulsion in water ...broadly compatible with fungicides and other te = ae 9 : eee be 
insecticides . . . relatively safe to handle... low in phytotoxicity . .. high in wetta- = Spider od : nomically | 
bility ... without solvent residue to affect flavor or injure plants. Please ask us eS wit sir dler : 
to send you the Stauffer bulletin on PARAFLOW. | Webworms 

# Wooly apple aphid 


, : Stauffer CAPTAN Controls 
Stauffer’s CAPTAN 50-W for Disease Protection a On apples: Scab, sooty 
# lotch, fly speck, 
Damp-off and root rot on beans and peas, early and late blight on potatoes, B oa Septoria, 


tomato blights, and the numerous diseases that attack cucurbita and carrots are gst te bial : 
halted by Stauffer’s CAPTAN 50-W. Our customers tell us they enjoy higher On cucurbits: Angular leaf : Plastic greenk 
3 en, * 
yields, bigger size, exceptional finish and color, unusual keeping qualities . .. when ae a 
Stauffer Captan 50-W is used to control these characteristic diseases of vegetables. = Onornamentals: Damp-off © 
s 5 ; ; : # On peaches: Brown rot 2 layer is put 
We have—and will gladly send—an informative bulletin on Stauffer’s Captan 50-W. % and peach scab a 
On potatoes: Early & 8 
, = 0o ~ _ k spot | transplant 
- #2 On roses: Black spo 2 spl 
Stau ffer Ss VA PAM 4 S for Your Seed Beds On strawberries: Leaf spot # April. 
and grey mold fruit rot a In two 
Kill those weeds, germinating weed seeds, nematodes, soil fungi and insects and On tte blight ria overcomin: 
you'll have a big growth of healthy plants to set out. One application of VAPAM stemphlylium : oo 
4-S does the work ...no special equipment is needed... no ground coverings... = Stauffer VAPAM Kills a transplant: 


you can treat acres in a day! VAPAM has been used with remarkable success ——— Sp. : by using p 

in several states and it is now available nationally. Send for a Stauffer VAPAM = Bermuda grass . — 
. = Chickweed # , d 

Vegetable seedbed bulletin. = Dandelion : with 2 ecr 

Fusarium sp. 3 of the pla 

Johnson grass 8 South and 


¢: p N and —_— oom : greenhoust 
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#% Verticillium : : 
| Water grass ‘ April 12 a 





Wild morning glory 3 April 7. § 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY : ienee) 
380 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 17, N. Y. ere en 
Stauffer products—“Everything for the Grower”— include Ovex, Dieldrin, Malathion, Ceramite, Systox, DDT, BHC (now in pellet form), Sulfenone and Sulfurs. severe fro 


New York « San Francisco « Houston « Los Angeles « No. Portland * Lubbock * Harvey * Weslaco « No. Little Rock * Omaha « Apopka a oe 
coid no 
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Grow Your Own 


HARDY PLANTS 


Greenhouse-grown plants well protected in the field 


‘ontrols 


produce early money-making yields for Illinois growers 


By ELDON S. BANTA 


HEN 1,700-acre Metzler Or- 
chard Company, Cobden, IIl., 
started growing vegetables as a side- 
line enterprise a few years ago, Man- 
ager Logan Colp found early toma- 
toes one of their most profitable crops. 
Colp’s problems in growing early 
tomatoes have been many, but the 
biggest have been growing plants eco- 
nomically and protecting them when 


Interior of Metzler 
plastic greenhouse. 
Tomato plants are 
at left of walk, pep- 
per at right. inside 
layer of plastic is 
held to rafters and 
sides with laths. 
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Plastic greenhouse at Metzler Orchard Company, 
Cobden, Ill., was first one in state. Adapted 
from U. of Kentucky blueprints, it is 104 x 18 
feet, cost $1,000 with concrete block ; 
Plastic came in rolls 48 inches wide. 

layer is put on lengthwise, like roll roofing. 


transplanted to the field early in 
April. 

In two years he has gone far in 
overcoming these problems. He grows 
the plants in an inexpensive plastic 
greenhouse and safeguards the tender 
transplants from early spring freezes 
by using plant protectors. 

The plant growing idea sprang 
from an experience two years ago 
with 2 acres of Sioux tomatoes. Part 
of the plants were purchased in the 
South and the remainder from a local 
greenhouse grower. The southern 
plants arrived in good condition, and 
were healthy plants with adequate 
roots. The greenhouse plants were 
grown in 2%-inch plant bands and 
transferred directly to the field at day 
of planting, band and all. 

The southern plants were set on 
April 12 and the greenhouse plants on 
April 7. Starter solution of 10-52-17 
(Bonro) was applied to each. No 
plant protectors were used and no 
severe frost damage occurred. How- 
ever, about the first of May three days 
of cold north wind “burned” the foli- 
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Metzler plant pro- 
tector in place over 
mato plant. Home- 
made protectors 
cost 3 cents each, 
can be used 
years, store easily. 


age some, with damage less severe on 
the greenhouse plants. 

Recovery was more rapid with the 
greenhouse plants and within a week 
first blooms were open. It was two 
weeks before the southern plants 
bloomed, having taken longer to re- 
cover from the cold injury and trans- 
planting. Application of a fruit set- 
ting chemical helped in getting a fair 
set on the first clusters. 

At the close of harvest when all ex- 
penses were calculated against the to- 
tal returns for each group of plants, 
the greenhouse-grown plants made 
the most money, even though they 
cost $20 per thousand. Total yield 
per plant was about the same, but 
the greenhouse plants produced good 
yields early when they market price 
was high. This made the difference. 


One of two thermostatically con- 
= trolled Kur-Mor heaters used in Metz- 
= ler greenhouse. Plants are Califor- 

=a, nia Wonder peppers, Bottled gas. 


To pursue the advantages of green- 
house plants, Colp last spring built a 
plastic greenhouse for the growing of 
his own plants. The house is the same 
as the University of Kentucky blue- 
print, except it is 104 feet long instead 
of 84 feet, and has a concrete block 
foundation. Timber for the frame- 
work was cut on the farm. Total cost 
of the building including materials 
and labor came to $1,000. 

The house holds 22,000 tomato 
plants in 3-inch plant bands. Two 
thermostatically controlled Kur-Mor 
gas heaters supply warmth, and even 
during the very low temperatures last 
March kept plants safe. 

The only difficulty experienced last 
year with the plastic house was an un- 
even growth of plants. Plants next to 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Can You 


Afford 


Not to STERILIZE? 


Steam sterilization of soil is now standard procedure 
with smart greenhouse growers 


By J. R. KAMP and G. M. FOSLER 


University of Illinois 


VERY up-to-date grower of 

greenhouse crops, vegetable or 
bedding plants, should have soil 
sterilization equipment. This is as 
true for operations which use soil 
only once as for bench crops where 
the same soil may remain in place 
for years. In the long run, steriliza- 
tion will save you many dollars and 
headaches. 

Soil sterilization, if done properly, 
destroys most organisms which 
could cause difficulty. Furthermore, 
steam sterilization improves soil 
structure. The term “sterilization” 
is not quite accurate as we use it 
here. Pasteurization would be more 
correct since soil is not made sterile 
in the sense that all life is destroyed. 
It is, however, made relatively free 
of soil-borne disease organisms, 
weed seeds, insects, and other pests. 

How about weed seeds? No mat- 
ter where we get soil, it is literally 
loaded with them. This means valu- 
able time spent in hand-weeding 
flats, pots, and benches unless the 
seeds are destroyed by thorough 
sterilization. Soil stored experimen- 
tally in jars for as long as 70 years 
still contained many viable weed 
seeds. And weed seed in herbarium 
specimens, air-dry for over 100 
years, showed some germination. 
Thus, even fields cultivated clean 
for a period of years will not be 
weed-free as a source of greenhouse 
soil. 

Insect problems with unsterilized 
soils are less important, but still 
quite common. Fresh field soil may 
contain cutworms, grubs, slugs, and 
the like. In many areas too, nema- 
todes might be brought in. And once 
introduced, they are hard to control. 
Earthworms, not considered benefi- 
cial in greenhouse soils, would also 
be killed by sterilization. 

Disease control is undoubtedly the 
most important single purpose of 
sterilization procedures. This is par- 
ticularly true for bench-grown crops 
such as tomatoes, lettuce, cucumbers, 
and various flowers. Here there may 
be a gradual build-up or spread of 
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disease organisms over a period of 
months or years. But disease can 
also be disastrous in short-term 
growing units such as seed beds, 
flats, and plant containers. If you’ve 
ever experienced losses from damp- 
ing-off, perhaps you’ve already been 
converted to sterilizing. 

The build-up of disease organisms 
in field or garden soils where the 
same crop has been grown for sev- 
eral years in succession is often 
observed. At present, rotation of 
these crops to clean soil plots is 
about the only practical solution. In 
the greenhouse, sterilization rather 
than rotation is our best means of 
control for soil-borne disease organ- 
isms. 

Many instances of soil sterilization 
which failed to control soil-borne 


One method of holding sterilizing covers in 
place consists of strips of wood wedged be- 
——. . benches. Each strip consists of two 

a e-and-grooved to slide, one into 
tee ae hey care extended to ‘fit tightly 
between bench being sterilized and adjacent 
bench, Bolts are tightened to hold them in place. 


Plexible 
cable 












Concrete base 


Cross-section view of sterilizing box designed by University of Illinois workers. Box is 


ideal for sterilizing 


tions may be obtained by writing to 


. flats, containers, tools, and 







plant supports. Plants and instruc- 
100 Plerteuiture Bidg., U. of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Sterilizing box used in Oregon, Ill., a ag 
is adaptation of University of [Illinois box. 
Concrete blocks instead of wood were used for 
the side, and one was hinged for easier access. 


diseases are on record. But the 
answer is simple—sterilization must 
be thorough. Not only the soil should 
be treated, but the benches them- 
selves as well as tools, flats, pots, 
plant supports, and containers. In 
fact, anything which might harbor 
disease organisms that could at 
some point reinoculate the soil. A 
disease organism which finds itself 
in an otherwise sterile soil will 
spread more quickly than when its 
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Lengths of old iron pipe are commonly used to 
hold sterilizing covers in place. Pipe is laid 
on cloth at both sides of bench. Though effec- 
tive, this method has disadvantages: pipe is 
clumsy, hot to handle, and can tear the cloth. 


Sterilizing box made of sheet transite has a 
sliding front for easy access. Carts of soil 
can be wheeled right into box for sterilizing. 


natural enemies among the micro- 
organisms are present. 

How to Sterilize— Soil can be 
sterilized with heat, electricity, or 
chemicals. But without any reserva- 
tions, we recommend steam as the 
best all-round method. If you do 
not have a steam heating system, 
one of the portable steam generators 
now on the market could fill the bill. 
In our estimation, the portable steam 
generators made by Lord & Burn- 
ham (Irvington, N.Y.) and Rough 
Bros, (4227 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 23, Ohio) are the best for 
greenhouse use. High-pressure steam 
(15 to 100 Ibs. or more) is not neces- 
sary; a low-pressure system (4 to 
15 Ibs.) will do the job, although 
more slowly. For thorough steriliz- 
ing, maintain a temperature of 180° 
F. for 30 to 45 minutes. 

Soil sterilization can also be done 
with hot water, but this puddles the 
soil badly. Formaldehyde and other 


Cae 


New method of holding down sterilizing covers 
was devised by greenhouse foreman at Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He made the weights, using 
flower pots for molds, and inserted a length 
of No. 9 wire into moist concrete. Wire was 
bent at other end to hang onto metal eyelets 
spaced 4 feet apart along the edges of the 
cloth on both sides. Weights are easy to handle. 


chemicals such as chloropicrin have 
their place for certain special situa- 
tions or where steam is not available. 
But when used, the greenhouse must 
be clear of all plants. These volatile 
chemicals give off poisonous fumes 
which will injure growing crops 
(and human beings too). Electrical 
devices for sterilizing are somewhat 
hazardous and seldom used. 
Sterilizing Bench Soils—Before a 
bench is steamed, all soil amend- 
ments such as manure, peat, sand, 


chamber at the Frank Oechelin Co. 
range, Cicero, Ill., was designed for fumigation 
plants, can also be used for steam 


Sterilizin 


potted 
sterilizing. Plants are placed on shelves, or 
carts of plants can be wheeled in. Methyl bro- 
mide fumigant is released, then exhausted by 
pumps into outside air after proper interval. 


and even superphosphate should be 
added so that they too are sterilized. 
Have the soil mixture worked up 
loosely, and uniformly moist (not 
wet or dry). Of various ways of in- 
troducing steam down the bench, the 
Thomas Method is used most widely 
now. Several lines of 34-inch field 
drainage tiles, or perforated down- 
spouting, are laid on top of the soil. 
Space the lines 18 to 24 inches apart ; 
(Continued on page 38) 
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By ISABELLE M. THOMAS 


wh do I and millions of other 
housewives prefer prepackaged 
vegetables and fruits? The answer 
is crystal clear—speed in shopping 
and meal preparation plus conven- 
ience and sanitation. 

Three well-planned and nutritious 
meals a day are a must for my 
family as well as for most Amer- 
ican families. But the one which 
takes the most careful planning and 
the greatest amount of preparation 
in the Thomas family is the evening 
meal. When my husband and I get 
home practically at eventide, and 
our 1l-year-old son, Billy, breezes 
in from school and play, we are 
really looking forward to our eve- 
ning meal—the one period during 
the day when we can relax and enjoy 
family life. The squeeze—and it’s 
a real one—comes in trying to find 
time enough to prepare this meal 
properly. 

Our family is one of about 15 mil- 
lion in the United States where both 
husband and wife are wage earners. 
The extra money I earn enables us 
to have a much higher standard of 
living and to pay for many kinds 
of extra services which we might 
otherwise have to forego. To do 
this, however, I need to have many 
things done for me which I might 
do myself if I were a “stay-at-home.” 

Prepackaged and “kitchen-ready” 
foods of all kinds rate very high on 
my list. If the requirements of mil- 
lions of other two-income families 
like mine were totaled up—not to 
mention the millions of full-time 
homemakers who also want these 
services—the potential market for 
prepackaged or unitized produce 
really looks like something. 

Except for cole slaw, salad mixes, 
and soup mixes, however, all too few 
vegetables and fruits are available 
in prepackaged form throughout the 
year. Fortunately, we can buy pre- 
packaged spinach about 9 or 10 
months of the year—and fresh spin- 
ach really tops our list. Prepack- 
aged spinach, which is completely 
ready for the pot, is just as tasty 
and nutritious as bulk spinach. But 
14 


The author of this article 
occupies a unique position. 
From her vantage int as 
secretary, statistician, and 
research worker with fruit 
and vegetable marketing 


Mrs. Thomas can look at 
the produce industry with 


an “‘inside"’ view. But as a 
nd mother 





with “kitchen-ready” spinach I don’t 
have to spend any of those precious 
minutes sorting, cutting, and wash- 
ing—or cleaning up a dirty sink. 
Prepackaged carrots also rate well 
up at the top of my list. There was 
a time when I wouldn’t buy carrots 
unless the fresh green tops were 
attached. Given a choice today, I 
choose prepackaged carrots every 
time. Aside from the fact that they 
are just as nutritious as bulk car- 
rots, I don’t have to lug home the 
tops (which always found their way 
into my garbage pail anyway) and 
my kitchen sink doesn’t get messed 
up with a lot of dirt from the un- 
washed carrots. The space I save in 
my refrigerator is also important. 
When prepackaged Brussels 
sprouts are on the market, we buy 
them, and the same goes for kale 
and tomatoes. One of the truly star- 
tling helps has been the packaging 
of topped and washed radishes in 4- 
and 8-ounce film bags. How they do 
cut down time in making salads of 
all descriptions! I serve radishes 
much more frequently when they are 
washed, topped, and packaged. 
The potato is a natural for pre- 
packaging, but not nearly enough 
are being put up in packages the way 


we housewives want them. Despite 





Prepackaged Produce... 
A Hit with Housewives! 


Convenience and sanitation top the list of reasons 
why Mrs. Consumer favors prepackaged produce 


Prepackaging makes it easy for the ‘grab it and 
run*' shopper. Photo courtesy Cornell University. 


the availability of transparent film 
or open-window bags, too many po- 
tatoes are packaged in such a way 
that housewives can’t see the spuds 
without ruining their fingernails 
loosening wire or tape fasteners. 

I much prefer to see the potatoes 
I buy, but don’t want to pick them 
out individually from a bulk display. 
Furthermore, there is little doubt 
that housewives would like it much 
better if only washed potatoes were 
packaged. To me there is nothing 
more disagreeable in meal prepara- 
tion than to scrub dirty potatoes at 
the kitchen sink. If good-quality, 


‘washed potatoes are packaged in 


film or open-window bags, sales will 
assuredly increase. 

I’m not the only housewife who 
thinks this way. A short time ago 
customers of a number of New 


‘England supermarkets were given 


choices of potatoes packed in various 
types of bags. Almost two of every 
three customers chose those which 
were washed and packed in trans- 
parent film bags. A similar test cur- 
rently being conducted in New York 
(Continued on page 43) 
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TOMATOES and SQUASH 
..- Made to Order 


Plant Breeder Tapley learns grower-canner 
needs and tailors varieties accordingly 


By ROBERT A. WESSELMAN 


NENTY years ago New York 
state farms were producing 
tomatoes for canning and there were 
several varieties to choose from, but 
each exhibited weaknesses deplored 


| by either the grower or the proces- 


sor. This was a challenge which 
intrigued vegetable specialist Bill 


' Tapley, working at the state experi- 
| ment station in Geneva. 


The growers wanted a tomato 
which would be a consistently heavy 


yielder, at least fairly resistant to 
disease, and which would mature 
properly on New York soils in New 
York’s season. The cannery oper- 
ators wanted reliable yielders, too, 
but also looked for early varieties 
which would spread the processing 
season. Their requirements regard- 
ing color, size, and general good 
quality were strict. Tapley hoped to 
meet all of these requirements—and 
give something extra to boot. 

Those who worked with the 
Geneva scientist in his vast plant- 
ings began to learn a new term, 
“uniform color gene.” That was the 
added bonus which Tapley was 
striving to develop—a characteris- 
tic not yet incorporated in canning 
varieties. The uniform color gene 
would eliminate the dark green 
shoulder on unripe tomato fruits, 
which lightened only slightly as the 
tomato became red on the upper 
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surface. Completely red fruit would 
mean better color and less waste. 

Good fortune was on his side 
for he soon found not one, but 
three combinations whose uniformly- 
colored fruits seemed to meet the 
exacting requirements of both 
grower and processor. To confirm 
his opinion, Tapley sent some of 
each of the plants to a few com- 
mercial growers for trial. Their 
reactions left little doubt as to the 


Red T 


tomato developed 
by Tapley is a pear-shaped 


paste type with a shorter 
growing comme than its 
predecessors, Deep red in 
color and on it 
has low moisture content. 


LONCRED | 


} 
Gem, Longred, and Red 
Jacket, three Tapley-bred 
varieties released in 1947, 


merits of the three tomatoes. 

With the official introduction of 
Gem, Red Jacket, and Longred in 
1947, more commercial growers were 
given an opportunity to field test 
them and Tapley continued his yield 
comparisons.on the experiment sta- 
tion farms. These trials indicated 


Prof. Bill Tapley with two squash of new process- 
ing variety he developed. It will be tested Pfarther 
before being named and released to seedsmen. 


that growers could expect a greater 
tonnage from the new varieties. 
Seedsmen, who got the first release 
of seeds in 1948, repeatedly under- 
estimated the demand. By 1952 
over 90 per cent of the canning 


; 
: = D€ 
Be 


tomato acreage in New York was 
being planted to Tapley’s tomatoes! 

Now that seedsmen are able to 
keep up with the demand, growers 
in other areas are getting an oppor- 
tunity to try the Tapley originations. 
Canadian growers are already devot- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FOR HARVESTING you'll use the power take-off 


Another Years-Ahead 
FIRST BY 
FERGUSON 


4-Way Work Control 
on the 


FERGUSON 35 


How Ferguson Variable-Drive PTO Provides 


Both Ground Speed and Engine Speed Drive 


At last! One tractor that lets you operate PTO-driven 
implements at either ground speed or engine speed, 
depending upon the need. 

Simply move the lever to “Ground” PTO and 
you’re ready to do a perfect raking job . . . distribute 
seed or fertilizer evenly in direct ratio to ground 
covered — because the PTO shaft will always revolve 
the same number of times per foot of forward travel, 
regardless of tractor speed. 

Or you can select “Engine” PTO and the shaft 
rotates in ratio to engine speed for such jobs as harvest- 
ing, mowing, belt work. It’s that simple. It’s that 
convenient! 


that’s driven directly from the engine. 


a 


SEEDING-FERTILIZING utilizes “‘ground”’ drive for 
even distribution at uniform rate. 


And, in addition, you get those other 4-Way Work: 


Control features that have come to mean so much to 
Ferguson owners: Quadramatic Control, Dual-Range 
Transmission and ‘‘2-Stage’”’ Clutching—all designed 
to help you farm more, work less. 

Ferguson Dealers have had years of experience in 
sales and service of the original Ferguson System. Call 
your local Dealer today for a demonstration of the 
Ferguson “35” ... and feel the difference on your 
day-to-day jobs. Ferguson, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Ferguson 
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FOR RAKING put the PTO shift in “ground” position 
for rake action in ratio to forward travel. 
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NEWS 


® Ohio Growers Learn “Chain of Refrigeration” Is Important 
® Profitable Acreage Expansion Is Seen for Maryland Growers 


Oppose Subsidies for Vegetables 


OHIO—More than 600 growers attending 
the annual meeting of the Ohio Vegetable 
and Potato Growers Association went on 
record as opposing subsidies and price sup- 
ports for vegetables. 

At the Cleveland meeting growers heard 
Dr. W. T. Pentzer, chief of the Biological 
Sciences Branch, Marketing Research Di- 
vision, USDA, call for a “chain of refrig- 
eration” which must extend from the time 
of harvest to the time of retail sale. 

The closer a vegetable can be maintained 
at its optimum storage temperature, the 
longer it will keep and the quicker it will 
sell, he declared. However, he cautioned 
growers that only vegetables free of me- 
chanical damage and decay when harvested 
will have good storage and transportation 
qualities. 

Members re-elected the 1955 officers, led 
by Clinton Seitz, of Cincinnati, president. 
—E. S. Banta. 


Opportunity to Expand Acreage 


MARYLAND—Growers attending the 
annual meeting of the Maryland Vegetable 
Growers Association learned that there is 
opportunity for profitable expansion of 
vegetable acreage in the state. 

Charles W. Reynolds, assistant professor 
of vegetable crops at the University of 
Maryland, reported on data of carlot ship- 
ments of vegetables received at the Balti- 
more terminal. Judging by the carlots pur- 
chased from other states, Maryland growers 
could profitably expand acreages of the 
following vegetables : 

Asparagus, for fresh market and proc- 
essing; beets, especially for processing; 
broccoli, for fresh market as a fall crop, and 
as a summer crop in Western Maryland; 
carrots, for fresh market and processing; 
cauliflower, as a summer crop in Western 
Maryland and possibly as an early spring 
and late fall crop on the Shore; cucumbers, 
as a late or fall crop; lettuce, as a summer 
crop in Western Maryland, and as spring 
and fall crops for the rest of the state 
(Note: irrigation is almost a necessity) ; 
and sweetpotatoes for storage. 

They also heard Francis C. Stark, profes- 
sor of vegetable crops, report on factors 
to be considered in growing snap beans. 
One important factor, he said, is to use 
only Western-grown certified seed, to 
guard against viruses and other diseases 
which build up rapidly in seed grown in 
other areas. He also suggested treating seed 
with insecticide and fungicide. 

The 1955 officers, led by President Ted 
Schmick, of Preston, were re-elected. John 
Foard, of Hyde, is vice-president, and An- 
drew A. Duncan, of College Park, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Full-Time Sales Effort 


CONNECTICUT—At the annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation held at Storrs, Walter Pretzer, 
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VGAA STAND ON SUBSIDIES 


The Vegetable Growers Association of America 
at its recent Washington convention took a firm 
stand against subsidies and price supports. The 
resolution passed by the growers stated: 

""We are opposed to } + ~ subsidies and gov- 
ernment price supports the production of veg- 
etables because they decrease iency pro- 
duction, increase the cost to the consumer, and 
in the end yt government ulation and 
artificial controls of production itself. We urge 
all other segments of agriculture to embrace this 
principle as rapidly as possible and thus avoid 
the otherwise ultimate socialization - agricul- 
ture and the further degeneration of the indi- 


vidual,** 
this and other 


A y of the booklet containi 
resol passed convention may oe ob- 


at 
tained from Joseph S. Shelly, secretary, Vege- 
table Growers Associ America, "tae oe 
Bidg., Washington 6, D.C, 


director of organization of the Vegetable 
Growers Association of America and pro- 
prietor of the Rutenik Gardens at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, told how vegetable growers 
must adapt their businesses to changing 
market and competitive situations. 


Kuow Your . 


He explained how three individually 
owned farms in the Rutenik family formed 
a sales co-operative to promote, manage, 
and expand the sale of their collective pro- 
duction. A young man was hired as general 
manager, with his office in the Northern 
Ohio Food Terminal. He has full authority 
over quality control both on the farm and 
in the market. Pretzer reported that they 
have operated six months under this system 
with gratifying results and satisfaction to 
both themselves and the distributors they 
serve. 

“This is only a beginning, as we can now 
see additional advantages in our sales or- 
ganization,” he said. “What we have done 
is to put our sales effort on a full-time basis. 
Individually we could not afford it, but col- 
lectively we can. What we have done any- 
one else can do, or lose out in the harvest 
of profit dollars.” 

Pretzer urged growers to co-operate with 
others for the good of all concerned. He 
urged growers to attend and support county 

(Continued on page 26) 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


By VICTOR R. BOSWELL 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


SPINACH 


HE so-called seed of spinach is not a seed 

but a v small fruit, either smooth and 
round or spiny and irregular, containing a 
single seed. 

ince spinach seed is not an attractive 
crop for American growers, we normally 
get most of our supplies from The Nether- 
lands and Denmark. Nevertheless, spinach 
seed can be grown in the United States. 
Early in World War I! this Sera suddenly 
became the world's Ba 
spinach seed instead of the hg s greatest 


importer. 

In 1954 we grew less than 300 acres of 
seed spinach in contrast to the average of 
more than 5,500 acres during 1941-45. The 
average ~_ now is about 600 pounds per 
acre in this country. Domestic seed comes 
largely from the Pacific Northwest, where 
the summers are relatively cool, 

Spinach is unusual among vegetable plants 
in that about half the plants are males and 
bear no seed. A few plants in most stocks 
bear both male and female flowers and can 
set seed without the presence of pure 
males, The remainder of the plants are 
pure a and set seed only if males are 
near by. 

Recently H. A. Jones, of the USDA, has 
produced stocks consisting of only pure 
pn pure ing Fs hybrid. pea ove be 

in producing Fi spina seed. 
The males of a chosen female parent line 
are removed before they bloom, and the 
females of the line are pollinated by the 
males of a chosen pollinator line planted in 
near-by rows, 


is carried 
ng. isol 
seed fields from other varieties by a mile 








DURASET-20W 


increases Lima Bean yield 


0% 1 100% 





Discovered by our research teams, DURASET*-20W, 
a new flower and fruit-setting hormone, was 
cooperatively developed with many state and 

federal experiment stations. 


1. Increases yield — insures first pick 

2. Gives more uniform bean maturity 

3. Allows a continuous planting schedule 
4. Insures continuous harvesting operations 
5. Is easy to use 


‘Tests on tomatoes, strawberries, peppers, 
apples and small seeded legumes show promising 
results with Duraset. 
Order DURASET-20W from your local supplier today. 
Write, wire or phone us if unable to locate source of supply. 


*U.S. Patent No. 2,556,665 


SEE—Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rubber Company, at work 
on NBC’s “Color Spread” TV spectacular, Sunday, March 25, 7:30 PM, EST 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


Answering Your 
QUESTIONS 


Don't let your uncaswered. 
cond than With © tvem 
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TOMATOES FOR THE NORTH 


Some time ago you listed in your aguas 
tomatoes to plant in the N 
mnot remember which issue it was a so 
‘ou please list them oom and tell me 
seed can be obtained.—Wisconsin. 

The bush-type tomatoes recommended 

for the North are Cavalier, Meteor, Mus- 

tang, Victor, and Early Chatham. The W. 

Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa., 

lists Victor, as does the Ferry-Morse Seed 

Co., Detroit, Mich., and it is possible that 

they can obtain seed of the other varieties 

for you too. The Burgess Seed and Plant 

Co., Galesburg, Mich., lists Early Chat- 

ham and may be able to obtain seed of the 
other varieties for you. 


PEANUT HULLS FOR MULCH 
We have used an 18-inch wide mulching paper 
of of tomat 


Can you advise the source of 
something regarding costs?—Michigan. 

Peanut hulls can be purchased from the 
Wells Brokerage and Distributing Co., 
National Bank Bldg., Suffolk, Va. They 
are selling for about $10 a ton plus freight 
charges. 


MOISTURE MEASURING DEVICES 


We have overhead metgetion for our musk- 
melons and watermelons. How can | determine 
how often and when they should be watered?— 
lowa. 

Try one of the moisture measuring de- 
vices on the market. As listed in the July 
Buyer’s Guide issue, they can be obtained 
from American Farm Equipment Sales 
Co., Crystal Lake, Ill.; General Scientific 
Equipment Co., Hamden, Conn.; National 
Agricultural Supply Co., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis.; Industrial Instruments, Inc., 89 
Commerce Rd., Cedar Grove, N.J. 







APHID CONTROL ON MELONS 
adie a a years tae Want eee nn Save Se a 
mend controlling this a, Also, | would Ti fike 
to grow honeydew would like some 
information on their culture. he 

The most widely recommended material 
for the control of melon aphids is malathion, 
either as a spray or dust. The most effective 
means of control is by use of spot applica- 
tions of this material early before the 
aphids have built up a heavy infestation. 
Coverage of the lower leaf surfaces should 
be emphasized. 
~ We would not recommend a commercial 
planting of honeydew melons in our reader’s 
section of Kansas although they are grown 
fairly successfully in some areas of western 
Kansas. Honeydew were planted in the 
variety plots at Kansas State College but 
no marketable melons were harvested. 








NON-HARDY ALFALFA SEED 


I noticed in a recent x an article on cover 
crops and | would like to know to get 
some of the non-hardy alfalfa seed with the jue 
tap root.—Ohio. 

Non-hardy alfalfa seed can be obtained 
from Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Their brand name is Terre Verde. 
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with the John BEAN 8-RC AIRCROP ATTACHMENT 


Now, by using this new and economical John 
Bean air attachment, any grower with average 
acreage can afford the top-notch crop protection 
of modern air spraying. The tractor driver, as a 
one-man crew, will spray swaths from 30 to 
40 feet wide, 25 to 30 acres per day, and do it 
with very few water hauling trips. He can also 
spray dilute, semi-concentrate or concentrates 
— the Aircrop handles them all! 


No longer is there a need for maneuvering an 
unwieldly spray boom over rolling ground, 
around obstacles in fields and through narrow 
gates. The Aircrop sprays wherever the trac- 
tor takes it — sprays to either side to take ad- 


NEW, MODERN 
ROW-CROP SPRAYING 


for EVERY grower! 


Be: eo ed , 


vantage of wind direction. Full 180° rotation is 
provided. 


Straight-through air delivery from a powerful 
21-inch axial flow fan is engineered for maxi- 
mum controlled performance. Spray outlet is 
tapered at the bottom to protect nearby rows. 


For spraying the rows straddled by the spray- 
er there’s a four nozzle boom. And note this — 
adjustable vanes and deflectors not only adapt 
the Aircrop 8-RC to the particular field condi- 
tions, they quickly convert the unit to an effi- 
cient orchard sprayer. Ask your John Bean 
dealer for a demonstration. 


TESTES EAA TN EAA 


BIG CAPACITY 15-RC AIRCROP 
SPRAYS 60 FT. SWATH, UP TO 
24 ACRES PER HOUR... 


Here's large scale crop protection at costs 
that make any other type of spraying ex- 
pensive by comparison. See your John 
Bean dealer for complete information. 


There’s a John Bean high-pressure, 


have been boom type sprayer for every purpose. 
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All new HI-CROP 
with 6-ft. clearance 
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Write for John Bean 
Catalog L-1144 and 
L-1120 today! 


je on cover 


LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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LUMPARE the new 


Planet Jr. 
seeder unit no. 9192X 


with any other seeder—before you buy! 





























For over 80 years Planet Jr. has concentrated on the develop- 
ment of planting equipment, specializing on the planting of 
seeds in rows. 


Now Planet Jr. is proud to recommend the 9192X to growers 
who rely on diversified planting for continuous cash income. 
The 9192X Seeding Unit handles seeds from finest grasses and 
vegetables to bush limas—and row-plants so accurately it is 
guaranteed to drop a prescribed number of seeds per foot— 
thereby saving both seed and money. 


In addition, the Planet Jr. No. 9192X Seeding Unit is simple to 
clean, easy to fill and is built for quick changing of seeding 
plates—so it saves time, work and energy. 


See the Planet Jr. Seeder Unit No. 9192X. Compare its low cost— 
its low maintenance. Then you be the judge. 


OTHER 9192X ADVANTAGES 


PRESS WHEELS—a wide number of STANDARDS—there are a wide variety 
press wheels to choose from—flat, con- available for mounting 9192X seeder to 
cave, split, open-center and rubber-tired. your tool bar—either front, rear or 
side-offset. 

OPENING PLOWS—<c large selection 
with planting range from 0 to 3% inches 
in depth—from 1 to 6 inches in width 
of furrow 


















DRIVE WHEELS—choose from fiat, 
flanged and furrow-flanged drive wheels 
—whichever suits your soil conditions best. 










FINEST Write for Details Today ! 
IN THE FIELD 






S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


3419 N. Sth St., Phila. 40, Pa. 

Please send me complete details on Planet Jr. 

9192X Seeder Unit. 

a aia Ee a an bi 
—" Address 





















Chris-Cross watermelons on their way to market. 


CHRIS-CROSS 


Resists Disease 


Grower-developed watermelon 
is grown over wide area 


ATERMELON growers all 

over Iowa know and like the 
Chris-Cross watermelon developed 
over the past 12 years by Chris Chris- 
tensen, Montrose grower. With but 
little advertising, it has spread from 
farm to farm on its merits until now 
over half the commercial crop grown 
in Iowa is of this striped variety. 

The first Chris-Cross watermelon 
was a chance cross—a striped, round 
melon in a Hawksbury patch. Since 
then it has been left to chance except 
for selecting melons worthy of propa- 
gation. 

“My aim has been to develop a 
round, striped, Dixie Queen-type 
melon that would not sunburn, with 
black seeds to please the eye—a melon 
that would grow anywhere and be 
good to eat,” says Christensen. 

Seed is grown on wilt-infected land, 
and is really wilt-resistant. It is also 
resistant to anthracnose, and does not 
get hollow heart. 


Good Carrying Qualities 


“Chris-Cross melons are _ thin- 
rinded, but have an outside skin like 
leather that, along with solid flesh, 
gives them good carrying qualities,” 
says Christensen. “They have resist- 
ance to disease and vigor to take it 
when the going is tough. They have 
appearance to sell them and quality 
to bring the buyer back.” 

During the years the melons were 
grown on old land with short rotation 
or none at all. No seed treatment or 
spraying was practiced. Only melons 
on strong vines could make the grade. 
This has built in resistance to wilt and 
anthracnose that few melons possess. 
_ “TI knew what I wanted in a melon 
and I figured selection would do it,” 
says 72-year-old Christensen. 

Chris-Cross is being grown suc- 
cessfully, with very high yields, from 
Texas to the Carolinas, and Minne- 
sota to Indiana. Wherever it has been 
tried, it has won growers’ acclaim as 
a good, dependable melon. THe Enp. 
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rmelon 


area Soil from a field where no program of maintaining humus __ Soil taken from a field rich in humus remains open and 
has been followed. When saturated with water, soil be- porous when subjected to the same test. 
ers all comes a sticky, tight, concrete-like mass. Photos: Soil Conservation Service 
like the 
sveloped 
s Chris- SOIL SCIENTISTS AND SUCCESSFUL GROWERS 
Jith but 
d from RECOMMEND PLOW DOWN WITH CYANAMID AS... 
ntil now 
> grown . * 
s Basic Way to Build H 
ermelon QSIC ay O Ul um US 
l, round —————— 
1. Since 
except Organic matter like straw and stubble, other in leach-resistant form—plus as much calcium 
—— crop refuse and cover crops is a natural source as a ton of ground limestone. These are ideal 
velop a of humus. And humus, as you know, is a great proportions for humus-forming bacterial action. 
sen-type money-maker. It improves the condition of your The nitrogen gets your crops off to a better 


n, with 
a melon 
and be 


1. 
ed land, 
t is also 
loes not 


soil, provides nitrogen slowly and continuously 
for maximum yields. But nature needs help. 
The natural rotting of organic matter when 
plowed down alone takes a long time, and will 
actually steal nitrogen from your crop until 
rotting is complete. 


Cyanamid an ideal plow-down fertilizer 


start and stays with them until harvest. For 
most crops, on most soils, plow down with 
Cyanamid actually makes side- or top-dressing 
of the following crop unnecessary. And the cal- 
cium also neutralizes soil acidity. 


Granular form a big advantage 


> thin- Because organic matter takes up nitrogen while | Cyanamid is in free-flowing, granular form, and 

kin like it is rotting, it is important to add a nitrogen can be applied with regular spreading equip- 

‘aden fertilizer at plow down. Such a plow-down fer- ment any time it is possible to get on the land. 

» resist- tilizer must supply soil bacteria with the foods , 

‘take it they need in the right proportions for fast, Proved in tests and long grower use 

cy —_ complete rotting of organic matter. Cyanamid The importance of plow down with Cyanamid 
— supplies just the right balanced diet of nitrogen for good soil management and the increased 

ns were and calcium for soil bacteria. Instead of rotting yields and profits that result are widely recog- 

ga slowly and starving your crop, Cy anamid- nized. Tests and successful grower experiences 
cela treated plant refuse or cover crops rot fastinto pave proved the value of plow down with 

e grade. a storehouse of plant food for faster crop growth Cyanamid. You can prove this for yourself. 

ae and reward you with maximum yields. Test it yourself on part of your acreage or on all. 

: melon A balanced diet for soil bacteria Cyanamid is now readily available from all 

do it,” Each ton of Cyanamid supplies 21% nitrogen— _—_ good fertilizer dealers. 

Js, from FREE BOOKLET 

Minne- For information on how to use AERO® CYANAMID, Granular for plow down, 

las been write to American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Chemicals Division, 

ag 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Ask for free Humus booklet. 
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A product of Johnsons Wax ZS 


SALES UP 


with JOHNSONS WAX 
for fruits and vegetables! 


Fresh vegetables given a “beauty treatment’ with 
Johnson’s Wax have maximum eye-appeal. The better 
they look, the better they sell. Once waxed, many vege- 
tables sell in greater volume and command top prices. 

That thin, glossy coat of Johnson’s Wax preserves peak 
freshness and quality. It also greatly reduces losses from 
shrinkage and spoilage. Any way you look at Johnson’s 
Wax, it is a definite selling aid in the vegetable business. 

Shoppers demonstrate their preference for waxed vege- 
tables by moving them out of the stores quickly . . . even 
at premium prices. And that, of course, means better 
business all along the line . . . for jobbers, shippers, 
packers and producers. 

Inexpensive and easy to apply, Johnson’s Wax can boost 
the sales of many vegetables. For full information, contact 
your local Johnson distributor or write: $. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Agricultural Waxes, Dept. 


i 
a 


Research 


CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Mar. 8-10—Watermelon Growers and Distribu- 
tors Association annual convention, Roosevelt 
ae. New Orleans.—J. J. Parrish, Sec’y, Adel, 

a. 


Mar. 12-16—Tenth National Conference on 
Handling Perishable Agricultural Commodities, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.—N. K. Ellis, 
Purdue U., Layafette. 


Mar. 19-20—Kern County Potato Growers As- 
sociation 12th annual convention, Bakersfield 
Inn, Bakersfield, Calif—Francis P. Pusateri, 
Exec. Sec’y, Bakersfield. 


Mar. 22-23—Annual short course on vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and ornamentals, Department of 
Horticulture, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
—C. Gustav Hard, Publicity Chairman, Dept. of 
Hort., St. Paul 1. 


May 10—Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Greenhouse Vegetable Day, Wooster.—E. C. 
Wittmeyer, Dept. of Hort., Columbus 10. 


June 14-16—Idaho Shippers Association (in- 
cluding Malheur County, Ore.) annual summer 
convention, Sun Valley.—Edd Moore, Exec. Sec’y, 
P. O. Box 1100, Idaho Falls. 


June 27-29—South Dakota State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, in conjunction with 
South Dakota Federation of Garden Clubs, 
Brookings.—W. A. Simmons, Sec’y, Sioux Falls. 


July 28-August 4—Eighth annual National 
Vegetable Week sponsored by the VGAA. 


Aug. 14-15—Ohio Pesticide Institute summer 
meeting and tour, Wooster.—J. D. Wilson, Sec’y, 
Wooster. 


Sept. 27-29—Florida Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Association annual meeting, Hotel Fon- 
tainebleau, Miami Beach.—Geo. Talbott, 4401 E. 
Colonial Dr., Orlando. 


Nov. 28-30—Vegetable Growers Association of 
America, 48th annual convention, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—Joseph S. Shelly, Sec’y, 528 Mills Bldg., 
~_ and Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Diamond Black Leaf 


Names General Manager 


ROMOTION of George V. Du- 
pont from manager of manufac- 
turing operations to general manager 
of Diamond 
Black Leaf Com- 
pany was an- 
nounced by Loren 
P. Scoville, pres- 
ident. 
Dupont suc- 
ceeds John W. 
Kennady, who 


George V. Dupont 


leaves the Dia- 
mond Black Leaf 
organization to re- 
turn to Diamond 
Alkali Company 
as sales manager 
of agricultural 
chemicals. 

To his new post John W. Kennedy 
at Diamond Black Leaf, Dupont 
brings a broad chemical engineering 
background. A graduate of Purdue 
University, he joined Diamond Alkali 
in 1940 and has served the company 
in a number of important engineering 
capacities. 
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National Tougher, more efficient tarpaulins for large area covering 
_ , are ready now to make money for nurserymen, vegetable 
e summer growers and florists everywhere. 
an Larvacovers, tested by leading state universities, are rec- 
—s tam ommended for low-cost soil sterilization, bulk soil fumiga- 
lotel_Fon- SS wn ; tion, waterproofing of greenhouse benches, and light diffu- 


2s sion and insulation. 

_ These heavy-duty, easy-to-handle tarps are made of 
ciation of “4 ° . 
nd Rapids, ’ Monsanto Ultron—a tough, waterproof, mildew-resistant 


cokiegtee ™ i vinyl film. They also resist deterioration when exposed to 
sunlight, severe weather conditions, fumigants and other 

agricultural chemicals. 
Because Larvacovers have high gas retention, thorough 


f > ae | = fumigation is possible with a minimum use of toxic agents. 
a steam soil sterilization Fuel can be saved on steam sterilization. A special Florist 
wer Green pigment has been added so Larvacovers can also be 

used effectively for controlled plant shading. 


Larvacovers are supplied in both heavy-duty thickness 
and standard gauge. There is no fire hazard because the 
material is self-extinguishing. All standard sizes are carried 
in stock—custom sizes made to order. Ends have 2-inch 
hem for tear resistance and good grip in handling. Where 
seamed, Larvacovers are fabricated electronically with a 
full half-inch flat seam. 

y Loren The Ultron vinyl film used in 
e, pres- Larvacovers is made by the Mon- ; ae 
. santo Chemical Company, Plastics 
S suc ee Division, Springfield 5. es: Mail MONSANTO 
hn aa _ | coupon for full information. 


V. Du- 
anu fac- 
nanager 
mond 
£ Com- 
aS an- 


Larvacide Products, Inc. 
117 Liberty Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive literature and 
prices for new Larvacovers made of Monsanto ULTRON vinyl 
film. Also name of nearest dealer. 


Kennady P ke os 2 . Name 
Dupont ila 28 of ag! 

ineering ee , Beet, § Address 
Purdue é 4 

d Alkali 
ompany 
ineering 


City sinckiicse leita acne aaa State 
light diffusion and insulation 
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Most Power! New’56 Ford 
gives you more horsepower per 
dollar than any other pickup 
truck. Choice of 167-hp. V-8 or 
133-hp. Six, both Short Stroke. 


Most Capacity! Biggest 
box in the half-ton field! New 
Ford 8-ft. box on 118-in. wheel 
base (optional at small extra cost) 
offers up to 19 cu. ft. more capac- 
ity than other half-ton pickups. 


Most Safety Features! 
Only Ford Trucks offer a Life- 
guard steering wheel and Life- 
guard door latches (standard 
equipment). Seat belts are also 
available at low, extra cost. 


Most Comfort! New cab! 
It’s DriverIzED! Only Ford has 
it! New wrap-around windshield 
with built-in visor. Exclusive seat 
shock snubbers . . . Custom Cab 
(available at worth-while extra 
cost) has 14 luxury features in- 
cluding 5-inch foam rubber seats. 


Compare it! Compare it with any other pickup, and 
you’ll see why you get the most pickup truck for 
your money in a niew Ford for ’56. 


Compare power and capacity. You’ll find the new 
Ford Pickup gives you more horsepower per dollar 
than any other pickup (based on comparison of net 
horsepower with suggested list price). Ford’s new 
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Bird’s-eye view (left) shows the extra rugged truck construction through- 
capacity you get in the new 8-ft. box out, with wide-tread front axle, rugged 
now available on Ford half-ton trucks. parallel rail frame, tubular-type drive 
Worm’s-eye view (above) shows the line and husky hypoid rear axle. 


Pickup truck for your money 


Only Ford gives you Lifeguard 
Safety Features! 





New deep-center Life- New Lifeguard latches 
guard steering wheel for doors add protection 
helps protectdriverfrom against doors jarring 
the steering column. open on impact. 


The driving treat that can soon 
pay for itself... FORDOMATIC 


Fordomatic ends 
clutch repairs... cuts 
maintenance costs... 
acts as a “‘shock 
absorber’’ for the 
power train. 
Fordomatic makes 
driving easier. Also 








up, and 8-ft. box offers more cu.-ft. capacity than any helps trade-in value. 
uck for other pickup in the 5,000-Ib. G.V.W. class (614- amen cary 
ft. Pickup box standard on 110-in. wheelbase). , 
she new Compare safety and comfort. Ford gives you 
r dollar Lifeguard safety features available in no other » 
n of net truck. For comfort, the new Ford cab is in a class 56 a ie K Ti k 
l’s new by itself. It’s DRIVERIZED! Only Ford has it! 0 conomy ruc S 
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New for '56 


two new models with 


TC tte 


For Spraying Dilute, Semi-Concentrates or Concentrates 


The 200 Gallon Stainless Streamliner 


7'/y G.P.M. Diaphragm 
200 Gallon fa Pump om 
Stainless Steel Tank 30 G.P.M. Roller 
Pump 


The new "Stainless Steel Streamliner" with a 200 gallon stainless steel tank 
will give years of trouble free service at LOW initial cost. “ONE MAN OPER- 
ATION", light in weight (Less than 2000 ibs.). This combination dilute, semi- 
concentrate and concentrate sprayer is acclaimed as the outstanding sprayer 
of 1956. Other features include dual purpose for both orchards and row crops, 
adjustable axle as to height and width, and a choice of two special pumps 
for either dilute or high concentrate application. 


The 100 Gallon Combination 
Buffalo Turbine Sprayer and Duster 


Light enough to be 
handied on “Hilly” 
ground with the 
SMALLEST TRACTOR 
or 
A “JEEP” 


ell. il LEO Le 


Large enough for the big grower and small enough for the small grower. The 
“Buffalo Turbine" combination Sprayer and Duster comes with a stainless steel 
100 gallon tank, skid or trailer mounted. Designed for orchard or row crop 


spraying or dusting. 


SPRAYS dilute, semi-concentrates or concentrate mixtures 
DUSTS micronized chemicals, regular dusts or pellet baits 
DISTRIBUTES Pellet or Granular Insecticides or fertilizers 


Send For New 1956 
BUFFALO TURBINE Brochure and Literature 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


tom A Few Choice Territories 


Open. Dealer-Distributor 
GOWANDA, NEW YORK Inquiries Invited. 





STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 17) 






and state vegetable meetings and to par- 
ticipate on the national level through the 
VGAA 


Anthony Pallato, North Haven, was 
elected president; Eugene Gagliardone, 
Bolton, vice-president; Charles Bishop, 
Guilford, treasurer. Frank Roberts, Mid- 
dletown, was re-elected secretary, a post he 
has held for some 20 years. 


Outstanding Growers Honored 


COLORADO—Presentation of awards 
to outstanding growers highlighted the 
annual meeting of the Western Colorado 
Horticultural Society held recently in 
Grand Junction. 

Outstanding tomato grower is Victor 
Giles, of Loma. He planted 12.80 acres 
of his farm to tomatoes and delivered 
199 tons to his processor. This would aver- 
age 15% tons per acre. 

Giles follows a strict rotation program 
with alfalfa, corn, and sugar beets. He 
also runs a small band of sheep. The to- 
mato land was four-year-old alfalfa ground, 
spring plowed, with 500 pounds per acre 
of 0-46-0 fertilizer plowed under. 

The hay ground planted to tomatoes had 
been fertilized every other year with super- 
phosphate, and 300 pounds per acre of 
superphosphate was applied before the hay 
was planted. The tomato plants were set 
with a mechanical transplanter. 




















Honored at Annual Meeting 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Prof. J. R. Hepler, 
who retires July 1 after 39 years of service 
to the University of New Hampshire, was 
honored at the annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Horticultural Society in Feb- 
ruary. 

His work in plant breeding and variety 
trials resulted in the selection of a number 
of vegetable varieties adapted to New 
Hampshire conditions. His Black Beauty 
eggplant won a silver medal in the All- 
America Trials —E. J. Rasmussen, Sec’y, 
Durham. 














Receives VGAA Award 


MINNESOTA—Dr. Fred A. Krantz, of 
the University of Minnesota department of 
horticulture, was awarded a VGAA Cer- 
tificate of Merit for his outstanding contri- 
bution to the vegetable industry. 

The award was presented by Paul Petran, 
a vegetable grower and former VGAA 
director, from Albert Lea, Minn., at a 
luncheon, February 14, during the Annual 
Farm and Home Week activities of the 
university. 

Dr. Krantz has been on the university 
staff since 1919 where he has been engaged 
in potato breeding work and in the study 
of potato genetics. His research work has 
resulted in the introduction of several new 
varieties of potatoes grown extensively 
throughout the Middle West. In 1938 he 
was elected president of the Potato Asso- 
ciation of America, and in 1953 received an 
honorary life membership in that associa- 
tion. 



















Potato Planting Completed 


CALIFORNIA—With the bulk of Kern 
County potato planting accomplished by 
February 1, it seems evident that potato 
acreage will be considerably above the goals 
suggested by USDA Vegetable Guides. 
Unless adverse or cold weather condi- 
tions occur, shipments may be somewhat 
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wned b 1958 ja Cutt at 
cro’ Baar ing, 
ing of the Ohio Vegetable and Potato 
Growers Association. Looking on are Nancy's 

rents, Mr. and Mrs. Roger Paddock, West 
Richfield growers. 


earlier than during the past few years. 
Potatoes again will be predominantly the 
Long White variety. However, in some 
areas there is a swing toward the produc- 
tion of potatoes for chipping processors.— 
oon N. Wright, Farm Advisor, Bakers- 
eld. 


Recommended Vegetable Varieties 


MICHIGAN—tThe department of horti- 
culture at Michigan State University has 
prepared a folder, “Recommended Vege- 
table Varieties for Michigan.” It may be 
obtained by writing the Co-operative Ex- 
tension Service, East Lansing. Ask for 
Extension Folder F-179. 


Irrigating Sweetpotatoes 


OKLAHOMA—A test last year at the 
Blair Experiment Station indicated that 
some growers apply too much water to 
sweetpotatoes. They put on too much per 
application or apply too much in mid- 
summer. With ample rainfall in May and 
June, five irrigations (two in July, two in 
August, and one in September) which held 
the moisture at a medium level (tensiometer 
at 45-50) was best. Lower yields resulted 
when the moisture was maintained at a 
higher level (tensiometer at 25-30). 

Lowest yields resulted when applications 
were made July 11 and 27, then discon- 
tinued. Good yields were secured when irri- 
gations were delayed until the last of July 
and five applications were made between 
July 30 and September 8. 


New Sweetpotato Popular 


KANSAS—Based on grower interest so 
far, the new Lakan sweetpotato may be- 
come one of our principal varieties. Devel- 
oped as a seedling in Louisiana and for- 
merly known as La. O-123, it has been out- 
standing in eye and taste appeal—Wnm. G. 
Amstein, Ext. Hort., Manhattan. 


Soil Treatment Advised 


LOUISIANA—Sweetpotato growers, 
plagued by increasing numbers of soil in- 
sects every year, have been advised to use 
aldrin insecticide by E. H. Floyd, associate 
entomologist at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Experiment Station. 

“Plots containing aldrin have consistently 
produced sweetpotatoes almost free of in- 
sect damage,” Floyd said. “There has been 
no effect on the yield or flavor of potatoes 
grown in aldrin-tested soil.” Chlordane 
and heptachlor treatments also gave good 
results, but aldrin gave the best. 

This treatment, applied to the soil before 
setting plants, will control soil insects such 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Vat 


TO USE A 


QUALITY 
FERTILIZER 


containing ... 


Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 
(KgSO4 * 2MgSO4) 22% K2O-18% MgO 


SULFATE OF POTASH SULFATE OF MAGNESIUM 


If your soils are low in magnesium and potash, it will pay you 
to use a quality mixed fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag. You'll 
get increased yields of vegetables with the size, color, flavor 
and vitamin content that appeal to processors, wholesale gro- 
cery buyers and retail consumers. 

Fertilizers containing Sul-Po-Mag are one of the best in- 
vestments a vegetable grower can make. That’s because Sul- 
Po-Mag is the DOUBLE POWERED plant food material that sup- 
plies a balanced combination of quick-acting, water-soluble 
sulfate of magnesium and sulfate of potash. Sulfate of magne- 
sium for profitable production on magnesium-deficient soils. 
Sulfate of potash, a premium form of potash containing less 
than 2.5% chloride and safe for use, in large amounts, on 
chloride-sensitive vegetables. 

Ask your dealer for your favorite mixed fertilizer in a grade 
containing Sul-Po-Mag . . . thousands of vegetable growers 
have found it pays! 


POTASH DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 















COMPLETE TRUCK FARMING 
DISPERSAL 


TWO DAYS 


Friday March 23—Saturday March 24, 1956 
at Brooklands Farm—Route 9 
Fishkill, Dutchess County, N. Y. 


The undersigned discontinuing truck farming has Authorized a complete 
Dispersal of all Farm Machinery, Tractors, Irrigation Equipment, Trucks, 
Buses and all Equipment necessary in the operation of a large scale Truck 
Farm. Sale to be held at the Farm known as Brooklands Farm, located on 
(Route 9, Albany Post Road), Fishkill, Dutchess County, N.Y. Fishkill is 
located 15 miles south of Poughkeepsie, and 20 miles North of Peekskill, N.Y. 


Selling Friday March 23, 1956 
10 A.M. Rain or Shine 


Papec Forage Harvester, hay and corn head, Int. Side Delivery Rake on 
Rubber, P.T.O. Int. 2 Row Potato Digger, 2 Row Potato Planter, 2 Trans- 
planting Machines, 1 Pieck Vacuum Blower, Hay Elevator, 2 Int. Fluid 
Manure Spreaders, 1 Regular Int. Tractor Spreader, Rotary, 6 ft. cut 
grass or brush Chopper, App. 800—6” Field Tile, 2 Wheel Trailer for 
Harvesting Sweet Corn, 1-Mc D. Burrmill, 1 Int. Hammer Mill, 700 lb. 
Feed Mixer, Corn Sheller, 3 ft. Mall Chain Saw, Acetylene Welding outfit, 
6 can Int. Milk Cooler, Jamesway water buckets, miscellaneous Dairy 
Equipment, 1941 International Dump Truck, 120 cold frame sash, a large 
assortment of small tools and many other items large and small. 


Selling Saturday March 24, 1956 


10 A.M. Rain or Shine 


8—1955 International Series 400 Tractors, (like new), 2—1950 Model C 
Tractors and Cultivators, 3—Ford 1% ton Trucks, 1945—1946—1952 
platform with racks, 1—1949 %-ton Ford Pick Up. 1—1951 %-ton 
Ford Pick Up. 1—1947 Dodge Power Wagon, 4 wheel drive with winch 
attached, 1—Gorman Rupp Irrigation Pump, Chrysler Motor, on Rub- 
ber, 1—Marlow Pump with V8 Chrysler Motor on Rubber, 1—Marlow 
Pump straight 8 Chrysler Motor, 1—Marlow Pump 6 cyl. Chrysler 
motor, 1—Irreco Pump 8 cyl. Chrysler motor on Rubber, 2—Irreco 
Pumps, 6 cyl. Chrysler Motor on Rubber, 1—Chevrolet Nurse Truck 
for Sprayers, 1500 gal. Tank, a very large quantity of 6 inch—5” and 4” 
Aluminum Irrigation Pipe. Various sized sprinkler heads, ranging in size 
from 15 gals. per minute to 300 gals. per minute, Aluminum fittings in the 
form of L’s—T’s—T Valves, gun pipes, intake pipes, hoses, and dead ends, 
Complete equipment for irrigation units, 3 small Pumps with air cooled 
motors, 1 Brillion seeder on Rubber, 1—Killefer Ditcher and Moler Int. 
Post Hole Digger, 4 Colbey Wagons, Hardie P.T.O. 8 Row Sprayer, 1— 
Electric Seed Treating Machine, 1 8 foot quick attachable Int. Disc harrow, 
Int. quick attachable 4 disc plows, 1—4 Bottom 14” Int. Trailer Plow, 
3 Pac-Rite bean grading belts capacity 150 bu. per hour per belt, made by 
American Machinery Corp, 8 sections of spike Harrows, 1—Hester 4 disc 
Brush Plow 1—Ezee-Flow Lime Spreader, 2—Niagara 6 Row Dusters, 
1 never used, a large quantity of % bushel and 1 bushel baskets, quantity 
of 1 bushel bean crates, Spray materials Parathion, Kolofog and Zeralate. 











































Buses 


1947 Dodge Bus seating 36—1939 Mack Bus seats 55—1940 Brockway Bus 
seats 55—International Bus seats 49. Majority of above buses have new 
Motors and in good running condition. 





Two Way GE. Radio Equipment Complete 


Main station, 3 Mobile Units, Transmitters and Receivers Tower and Car 
Antennas. 





D. Luther, Auctioneer 
Wassaic, Dutchess County 
New York 

Phone Amenia, N.Y. 47 


Sale by Order of 

Stephen W. Blodgett, Owner 
Fishkill, 

New York 
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as white grubs, mole crickets, flea-beetle 
larvae, and wireworms. 

Floyd recommended that growers apply 
two pounds of technical aldrin per acre in 
fields where damage to sweetpotato roots 
has occurred or is anticipated from soi] 
insects. This amount can be supplied by 
using 100 pounds of a two per cent formu- 
lation, or 40 pounds of a five per cent 
formulation. 

“Tt should be applied over the surface of 
the rows, preferably just before their final 
preparation,” he advises. “Immediately after 
application, the rows should be disked to 
cover the chemical about three inches deep, 


























College student winners in the first annual fruit 
and vegetable grading contest conducted by the 
VGAA and sponsored by the Folding Paper Box 
Association are, left to right, Roland E, Roberts, 
U. of Connecticut, fifth; Thomas Obourn, Cornell 
U., third; Harold aaa U. of Connecticut, first; 
Joseph M. Lent, associate professor of horticul 
ture, U. of Connecticut, and chairman of the 
udging committee; Gordon S$. Sheldon, Cornell 
+, second, and David E. Leonard, U. of Connec 
ticut, fourth. Students competed as individuals 
= as teams representing seven land-grant col 
leges. 












It is important that it be covered immedi- 
ately; if the chemical remains in the open 
sunlight too long, its effectiveness is re 
duced. Plants may be set any time later.” 

He cautioned that aldrin is toxic to 
warm-blooded animals and must be handled 
carefully. 

Experiment Station Circular No. 40, 
“Recommendations for the Control of Soil 
Insects which Damage Sweet Potatoes in 
the Field,” may be obtained by writing the 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La. 
























Promising Varieties 
ILLINOIS—Some of the newer varieties 
which appear promising for Illinois and are 
worthy of trial on a limited basis include: 
Asparagus : California 500, Raritan, Wal- 
tham Washington; cucumber (slicing): 
Long Marketer, Santee, Foremost SL-1l; 
cucumber (pickling): Ohio MR 25, Wis- 
consin SMR 12; onions: Bonanza, Con- 
tender, Abundance, Early Harvest; pepper: 
Burlington (for northern and central IIli- 


















Urbana, Moreton Hybrid, Kokomo, Boone, 
Brookston; snap beans: Topmost; sweet 
corn: Golden Beauty, Seneca Beauty, Sun- 
burst, Barbecue, Super Chief, Tempo, Ht- 
ron.—N. F. Oebker, Dept. of Hort., Ur- 


bana. 

































NEW YORK—Dr. Edwin Oyer has 
joined Cornell department of vegetable 
crops. He filled the vacancy created by Dr. 
W. C. Jacob, who joined the staff of the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Oyer will be 
doing research work on Vegetable Physi 
ology and will also be working with New 
York State Vegetable Growers as part- 
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time extension specialist. Oyer came to 
Cornell from Purdue University. 

Dr. Thomas L. York has left Ithaca 
for a two-year leave of absence in the 
Philippines to work with the Cornell 
Project at the college of agriculture there. 
In order that York’s plant breeding pro- 
gram on carrots, beans, tomatoes, etc., 
continue without interruption, Dr. Henry 
Munger, head of the department, will 
assume the leadership. Donald Wallace, 
who has been graduate assistant in bean 
breeding, will devote full time to the 
vegetable breeding projects. Conse- 
quently, Munger will relinguish part of 
his administrative duties to Dr. Robert 
D. Sweet, who will act as head for the 
coming year—Raymond Sheldrake, Jr., 
Ext. Hort., Ithaca. 


Sweetpotato Varieties 


NORTH CAROLINA—Most sweetpotato 
growers in this state are loyal to the Porto 
Rico variety. But at least one grower, 
Vassar Shearon, of Wake Forest, is shift- 
ing his loyalties to the new Copper Skin 
Goldrush variety. 

Shearon planted a few acres of the new 
variety alongside his Porto Rico’s last year. 
The Goldrush yielded 231 bushels of No. 1’s 
and 32 bushels of jumbos per acre. The old 
Porto Ricos in the same field produced only 
130 bushels of No. 1 grade and 125 bushels 
of jumbos per acre. 

The greater yield of No. 1’s by Copper 
Skin Goldrush was due largely to its fusar- 
ium wilt resistance. Early in the season 
Shearon could easily spot missing hills in 


More than 100 vegetable growers attended a 
meeting at Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, to hear specialists discuss vegetable pro- 
duction problems. Informally talking over some 


of them are (left to right) Wilkie, Bel- 
knap; Norman Oebker, University of Illinois ex- 
tension specialist in vegetables; William T. An- 
drew, SIU vegetable specialist; Albert Diehl, 
Columbia; L. S. Mygatt, West Frankfort, and 
4, J. Flamm, Cobden, 


the Porto Rico planting, but none in the 
Goldrush. Anytime a farmer gets a poor 
stand of plants, he can expect a high per- 
centage of oversized or jumbo grades. 

Besides being high-yielding, Goldrush has 
a very deep, even, orange color.—H. M. 
Covington, Ext. Hort., Raleigh. 


VINE SEEDS 
[NTEREST in vine seeds is high 
among growers all over the coun- 
try, following the introduction of 
many new varieties in the last few 
years. 
_ An excellent source of vine seeds 
is Lawrence Robinson & Sons, 
Modesto, Calif., specialists in canta- 
loupe, watermelon, cucumber, pump- 
kin, and squash seeds. Their illus- 
trated catalogs include complete 
descriptive information, and feature 
Many of che new varieties. 
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How Niagara Helps You Win The Game of 


Crops and Robbers 


Give your row crop acres the best of protection with these exclusive 
NIAGARA formulations. Enjoy better yields. Always available fresh and 
in full toxic strength. See your local NIAGARA field man. 


C-O-C-S FUNGICIDE 


This natural copper fungicide 
is the old favorite dust or spray 
material for thousands of grow- 
ers. Effectively controls blight, 
mildew, leaf spot. 


CHLORO IPC WEED KILLER 


A pre-emergence weed control 
material for snap and lima 
beans, lettuce, peas, onions, 
spinach and others. Post-emer- 
gence on onions, also. 


CHLORDANE DUST OR 
SPRAY 


One of the most effective insecti- 
cides known. Controls cut- 
worms, wire worms, grasshop- 
pers, maggots, ear wigs, beetles, 
leaf miners and others. 


NABAM SOLUTION 


An organic liquid, compatible 
with most insecticidal sprays. 
Controls many diseases, partic- 
ularly early and late blight on 
potatoes, tomatoes, celery. 


PYRENONE DUST 


A relatively non-toxic insecti- 
cide for application to vegetable 
crops where the use of materials 
such as DDT is not permitted. 


SOILFUME 


Apply 2 to 3 weeks before plant- 
ing to.rid the soil of pests such 
as nematodes and wire worms 
that attack vegetable root struc- 
tures and restrict yields. 


* 
Niagara vusts ona seeays 


Niagara Chemical Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N.Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., 
Pompano, Fla., Wyoming, Ill, New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., 
Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, Tex., Yakima, Wash., Pine Bluff, Ark. Canadian 
Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 
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In 1955 most areas, country-wide, saw normal 
rainfall. But normal rainfall was not enough. 

For instance, in a lower lakes region, there 
was a crucial 18-day summer period when no 
rain fell—five other periods, 11 to 19 days each, 
when there was no effective rainfall. Crops 
were noticeably retarded. 

Sprinkler irrigation in any year will assure 
soil moisture content for finest yields. And 
Gorman-Rupp Irrigation Pumps—backed by 
the combined experience of more satisfied 
users than any other make—offer the sure Whitehead, extension horticulturist 
means of making your system the best for your of Oklahoma A & M College. Plant 
individual needs. Completely engineered units growers also report large sales of seed 
neer fon te pecheeed to teovide roceaicealy ect garcefemganie ged | Stocks to Texas, Arkansas, Missi 

u a. , ate, shaft seal under suction. i i, + a 
engineered plan for your farm, a cooked oe Meevtand Carolinas, Kansas, a 
also irrigation financing P.T.O. Driven: 3” and 4”. Engine : 
: Driven: 80 GPM @ 80 lbs. to Growers like them because they 
counsel and assistance. 1250 GPM @ 125 lbs. for ditch . > ae 
See him now. irrigation, 3000 GPM @ 25 ft. are early-maturing, high-yielding, F 
disease-resistant, and normally pro 
duce a high percentage of No. | 
THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY potatoes. Housewives like them be ft. . Vose, 
: ; cause they are fiber-free, delicious inf shoots of pe 
305 Bowman Street « Mansfield, Ohio flavor, have an appealing color, and 
are especially high in vitamins A and§ commerci: 
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y pen high-vitamin sweetpotatoes 
developed at Oklahoma A & M 
College are more than living up to 
their expectations. 

Introduced in 1950, the Allgold, 
Redgold, and Nemagold varieties won 
quick popularity. More than 52 per 
cent of Oklahoma’s sweetpotato acre- 
age last year was of these high-vita- 
min varieties, according to Eddie 
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1,015 bushels, 80 per cent of them 
. 1. The crop was fertil- 


The popularity of the varieties that 
has resulted in their high acceptance 
by growers and consumers didn’t hap- 
pen accidentally. Hundreds of local 
demonstrations were established over 
the state, and as soon as growers and 
consumers learned of their merits, 
the high-vitamin varieties were on 
their way to the top.—Lee Stevens, 
Oklahoma Extension Service. 


CULTIVATED POKE 


OMMON wild pokeweed (Phy- 

tolacca americana)—poke sallet 
of the South—is going commercial. 
In 1953 there were 10 acres under 
cultivation at Van Buren, Ark. The 
extreme dry weather in the area dur- 
ing the past two seasons reduced 
yields and new plantings, but the 
future looks promising. 

Poke is used as a salad or greens 
plant. The young, tender shoots are 
cut when about 18 inches high and 
canned as greens. Seed is soaked in 


H. oe Vose, superintendent of Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station at Van Buren, points out tender 
shoots of poke suitable for greens processing. 


commercial sulfuric acid for 7% 
minutes to break the seed coat before 
planting. About 15 pounds of seed 
are required to plant an acre in rows 
24 inches apart. 

Roots of the pokeweed have long 
been known to be poisonous, but the 
tender young shoots are quite good 
and contain no poisons. On commer- 
cial plantings yields are fairly heavy 
since two cuttings can be made dur- 
ing the early growing season. Poke is 
a perennial plant and can be harvested 
for a number of years. 


= you ire. a roadside market? Work- 


for attractive, onion 
stand ore ‘ovailable 4 for $1.50 from AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Crop surrounded by quack grass 
..- where no MH is used 


with 


Quack grass is licked! Now MH not only reduces quack grass 


MH was sprayed on quack grass 
prior to planting this crop 


growth, but also eliminates this nuisance, in areas devoted to 
high-value crops. MH is so safe that seeds of vegetable and 
field crops can be planted on treated areas as soon as plowing 
and preparing the soil are completed. No soil toxicity. 


Order MH from your local supplier today. Write, wire or 
phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply. 


SEE—Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rubber Company, at work 
on NBC's ‘“‘Color Spread’’ TV spectacular, Sunday, March 25, 7:30 PM, EST. 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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RA-PID-GRO will be re- 4 y ae ready to 
ceiving credit for years for : \ RA-PID-GRO is 23 years a The c 
the wonderful Plant Food eed |" old —no complaints — two J a amazing’ 
it is. There is no other is million customers — better ee ation. w 
Plant Food made like RA- ie fruit—more of them which r 1 oi 
PID-GRO. It is a secret Rs will mature—trees healthier. Bo - a ing the v 
formula. . : ally clea: 


FOLIAGE FEEDING Air view of pond on hill built by University of Greater 
Georgia in Piedmont area. Irrigation water is fed In vi 
Triumph of RA-PID-GRO through underground pipe to surrounding area, Pied 
tne 1e¢ 
Be sure to soak all farm seeds Plant Research Ask your dealer for chart of 


in RA-PID-GRO before plant- information. I have k 
ing. | OW-COS | a simila: 


You boys have a big investment—you can’t afford to experiment. My cone 


RA-PID-GRO, 23 ye: Ww don the foliage of fruit t more of 
in the neue. 3 years ago, was spraye on t e Tollage 0 rul rees IRRIGATING the Pied: 


RA-PID-GRO is a secret formula made only by RA-PID-GRO Cor- ter than 
poration. Low-pressure stationary system § ‘cd it, ! 
Experts now have proven that 95% of Plant Food sprayed on the works well on sloping terrain view of 
bark (dormant spray) enters the sap stream. rat an 
No one tries to copy a failure. OME years ago the University of ge 
“Imitation is the Sincerest Flattery.” Georgia’s department of horti- is the 

Your trees are too valuable. To be safe, be sure you use RA-PID- culture piped the flow of a small hicher p 
GRO, the original. spring down a hillside into a man- and R 
RA-PID-GRO is compatible with most all fungicides and insecticides. made reservoir on top of a small knoll 


a : : i d : : differenc 
Be sure to use it with your dormant spray this Spring. in the center of approximately 6 acres nance ar 


See our jobber or representative for the many experiments now completed of fertile alluvial | soil of the Oconee labor wi 
or write us for information. River Valley. From the reservoir darts th 
second-hand boiler pipes were laid Yat 
. ; they will 
RA-P] D-G RO CORPORATION underground to a cultivated area sur- Two tl 
Dept. AVG Dansville, N. Y. rounding the knoll, and overhead . 
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pipe lines were laid out to follow — : 
the contour of the land. Later the ome oe 
overhead pipes were placed under- - aa 
SIMMONS ground with only the risers and ro- » pecun 


. . es the knoll 
i . tating sprinklers remaining above- ca 
Pulverizing and Smoothing ground - lhe latte 


HARROW Since the head of water ranged § oe 
from only 10 to 20 feet above the De i ay 
irrigation pipes, with a pressure of anIOM 
from 7 to 15 pounds per square inch, We ha 
the conventional oscillators and per- cellent vi 
forated pipes proved unsatisfactory. area duri 

; Low pressure rotating sprinkler noz- § ™onths v 

ae zles, simple in design and able to mum in 
bs 5 it operate satisfactorily on a pressure of § —F rane I 
weet as low as 7 pounds per square inch, Hort., U. 


For a really fine, smooth Seed Bed 


Here’s the Harrow that can in- 
crease crop yield so much that it 
can pay for itself in one season. A Ge 


It’s a harrow, roller and leveler 
WE'VE FOUND ARLYS 


combined that will give you a really 


A BETTER WAY... fine, smooth seed bed. And the |]. variety 


Rear’s Farm Service specializes in Simons Harrow is built for high Plain Exp 
machinery for every Trellis Job! One-, E : j growers fo 
two-, or three-row stake presses for speed and hard use. not been te 
any size stake... priced $120.00 and up. It’s adjustable to exactly suit shility outs 
STRINGERS — WIRE SPOOLERS — y 1 Available in 4-5-6-7-8 F hont : 
WIRE WINDERS — VINE STRIPPERS your sou, vaila € mm 4-9-0-/-6- ed extra eé 
— STAKE PULLERS — WIRE SPLIC- 9-10-11-12 ft. widths. “Bid 100 to 120 
ERS — Designed to do the job quicker, a : crops of Ea 
easier, better! We have open Areas for Dealers | nein 
To insure best results we supply paper ‘ ‘ om tel 
or cotton string expressly designed for Write for Prices and Details , clude: ligt 


our machines. orange fles' 
a Ss. Ss. SIMONS —— Ps ; hs high in su 


— Machine Works ae good plant | 
P 6223 STATE RD. with Unit 1 
REAR'S FARM SERVICE CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. low pressure sprinkler used im Usk B to cracking 


versity of Georgia system. Fixed inklers . 
785 RIVER AVE. EUGENE, OREGON reduce maintenance cost, simplify a soil too lon 
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were located. (Made by Ittner Broth- 
ers Company, Box 2514, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) The nozzles were spaced on 
pipe lines (later on risers from un- 
derground pipes) and the system was 
ready to operate. 


The cost of the whole system was 
amazingly low, and the cost of oper- 
ation, which consists simply of turn- 
ing the valves on and off and occasion- 
ally clearing a sprinkler, is negligible. 


Greater Net Returns 


In visiting numerous farms in 
the Piedmont areas of the Southeast 
I have looked for situations in which 
a similar system could be installed. 
My conclusion is that 50 per cent or 
more of the average-sized farms of 
the Piedmont could do as well or bet- 
ter than we did. Few seem to have 
tried it, however. This is surprising in 
view of the fact that the 6 acres we 
have under this type of irrigation 
realize greater net returns than three 
times the acreage of similar crops 
on the same farm with the much 
higher priced movable gasoline pow- 
ered pumps and portable pipes. The 
difference is in the low cost of mainte- 
nance and ease of operation. Farm 
labor will turn on the valve which 
starts the fixed sprinklers whereas 
they will delay moving pipe. 

Two things in particular have made 
our system practical. The first is the 
low pressure sprinklers, and the sec- 
ond is the use of a soil amendment 
to puddle the bottom of the pond on 
the knoll so that it would hold water. 
The latter would not be necessary on 
most farms as a suitable water-hold- 
ing clay is not hard to find in the 
Piedmont. 


We have been able to maintain ex- 
cellent vegetable production on this 
area during the hot summer and fall 
months when vegetables bring a pre- 
mium in the hill country of Georgia. 
—Francis E. Johnstone, Jr., Dept. of 
Hort., U. of Ga. 


EARLYSWEET 


A Georgia Introduction 


ARLYSWEET is a new sweetpotato 

variety developed by Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station and released to 
growers for the 1956 season. Since it has 
not been tested outside Georgia, its adapt- 
ability outside that state is not known. It is 
an extra early producer of high yields in 
100 to 120 days. In South Georgia two 
crops of Earlysweet per year can be grown. 


Characteristics of the new variety in- 
clude: light colored, cream skin; deep 
orange flesh of fiber-free uniform texture, 
high in sugar, and of excellent quality; 
good plant production, comparing favorably 
with Unit 1 Porto Rico; high susceptibility 
to cracking; rapid deterioration if left in 
soil too long; tolerance to stem-rot. 
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Bigger, better yields . . . faster, more economical, more 
positive spraying .. . these are the benefits Myers new field- 
crop concentrate sprayers offer growers everywhere. And 
here are some of the product features that make them 


possible... 


MORE POWER — Big 75-horsepower industrial engine 
drives double-centrifugal fans and a husky 20-gallon-per- 
minute Bulldozer pump that delivers 400 pounds pressure. 


BETTER COVERAGE — 26,000 cubic feet of air moving 
at 90 MPH effectively deposit spray droplets up to 50 feet 
away! But tender young plants are never damaged. 


LOWER COST— With no heavy boom to handle, spraying 
requires fewer hours. Concen- 
trate mixtures take less water. With 
no run-off, no expensive materials 


are wasted. 


See the full line of Myers Concentrate sprayers and 
new boom rigs at your nearby Myers dealer. 


ft Bene j ® Write today for “A Guide to Effective 
arn Concentrate Spraying”, written by a 
qualified entomologist and power — specialist. 
Write to: The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 8803, Orange 
Street, Ashland, Ohio. In Canada—The F. E. Myers & 
Bro. Co. (Canada) Ltd., Dept. 8803 Kitchener, Ontario. 


POWER SPRAYERS _ 


Street or Rt. 


WATER SYSTEMS dss 
AND WATER SOFTENERS 








LIFT OR LOWER — FLOOR 
TO FLOOR — WITH A 
STANDARD INCLINEBELT 









Move boxes, cases, cartons, sacks or 
bundles from basement to first floor, or 
any floor to floor — continuously with 
the Standard Inclinebelt. Compact — 
simple to install — minimum mainte- 
nance and attention. Lifts or lowers 10 
to 20 Ibs. of live load per ft.; floor ele- 
vations of 8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 inches inclu- 
sive; two belt widths to handle com- 
modities 1514 inches to 2514 inches 
wide. Electric motor operated. Write 
for INCLINEBELT Bulletin — address 
Dept. S-3. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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with 


sprinklers 


Portable irrigation systems equipped 
with Skinner sprinklers have produced 
exceptional yields and profits for vege- 
table and truck crop farmers all over 
the world. Why? Because Skinner's gen- 
tle, uniform water distribution pattern 
has never been excelled—assures maxi- 
mum growth and health, It will pay you 
to specify Skinner sprinklers on your 
system. 


FREE LITERATURE gives the 
facts about sprinkler irrigation— 
how it's used, advantages, re- 
sults, how to select sprinklers, 
how to have a system planned. 
Write for it TODAY. 








or 















The SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 


ea 
em 
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146 Water St. © Troy, Ohio 


heating qualities. 


WATERMELON WIZARDS 
of the North 


Ben and Alfred Hogan proved that you can grow 50- 
pound watermelons and guarantee their goodness— 
even in the relatively cool climate of New Hampshire 


By CHARLES L. STRATTON 





HE watermelon trend in New 
Hampshire, and in other sections 
of the country where the growing sea- 
sons are not long enough to grow 
large ripe melons, is to raise some of 
the new smaller varieties of melons 
made famous in the last few years. 
But the Hogan Brothers, Ben and 
Alfred, of Nashua, N.H., are raising 
large melons of excellent quality for 
their retail farm trade. Their favorite 
varieties are the Black Diamond and 
the Garrison. The largest so far has 
been a 59-pound Garrison. 

Ben claims that in order to raise 
watermelons successfully you have to 
know all about them. He obtains and 


reads just about every bulletin pos- 
sible on the growing of watermelons. 


Start Plants in Hothed 


The Hogans’ system for obtaining 
large watermelons is giving them a 
longer growing season. They start the 
seeds in either wooden flats or in 
quart oil cans next to the kitchen stove 
or in hotbeds during the first two 
weeks of April. Whether they are 
started outside or inside generally 
depends on weather conditions. Many 
growers say you cannot transplant 
watermelon plants, but Ben says, “It 
just isn’t so,” and his large melons 
prove it. 

Their hotbeds are prepared by 
cleaning out the old soil and placing 
about a foot of fresh horse manure 
in the bottom. Flats are either placed 
directly on the manure or on boards 
over the manure, depending on the 
They believe in 








-ments, and apply them in water solu- 


‘Hogans say most growers overwater 
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Ben gets watermelon 
plants off to an early 
Sods, Secstin papas 

. Paraffin paper 
has been tacked over 
cut-out section in fore- 
ground for more light, 













using good greenhouse soil in the 
12x18-inch wooden flats, and they 
start as many as 250 seeds in each, 
thinning considerably later on. A 
constant watch is kept over the small 
plants in the hotbed, supplying them 
with trace elements and common fer- 
tilizers like 5-10-10 and 5-8-7 as 
needed. They generally mix their 
own fertilizers to meet plant require- 











tions away from the stem to avoid 
burning. 

Damping-off is one of the biggest 
problems connected with starting 
watermelons in the hotbed. The 











watermelons. They take it easy and 
keep the plants slightly on the dry 
side to avoid the damping-off prob- 
lem. If it is damp and cloudy, they 
watch watering closely. The plants 
have gone as long as two weeks with 
only a few drops of water to keep 
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them from drying out and withering. 

The Hogans feel it is easier to con- 
trol this problem in the hotbed than in 
the field. They give the plants plenty 
of air and sunlight, and have even cut 
out the sides of the hotbeds and cov- 
ered them with paraffin cloth for 
added light. When the plants are first 
coming up, they allow a little more 
air to keep them from getting too hot. 
Later they balance between light and 
temperature by opening up the frames 
as needed, keeping the hotbeds as hot 
as possible, and still keeping the 
plants healthy. 


Transplant in June 

Watermelon plants go into the 
fields toward the middle or end of 
June as weather conditions permit. If 
the weather is bad, the Hogans are 
not afraid to hold them as long as 
necessary, and have even set out 
plants with runners a foot long. Gen- 
erally the plants have four or five 
leaves when set out. No plant pro- 
tectors or other frost protection 


ripen quicker. “The more melons on 


iad 


ROW CROP ATTACHMENT! 


® Easily dismounted when not in use. Attractive low price. 


measures are used in the field. * 
Ben suggests a dry soil with good e 
drainage, and advises having new soil Now you can convert your high pressure row crop e 
tested and applying a ae: sprayer to a 2-fan air blast unit for concentrate or * 
ingly. They never apply less than a dilute spray application. This new Hardie 2-fan Jetaire & 
ton of fertilizer to the acre and claim Row Crop Attachment gives you the same unmatched e 

they get a better-flavored melon with performance in Row Crop Pest Control as the famous 
an acid soil. They do not recommend Hardie Jetaire 2-fan Air Blast Row Crop Sprayer. Ask e 
trying to raise melons where the lime your Hardie dealer to show you this wonderful new * 
content is high. ; unit. Write for catalog. & 
Only the best and the sturdiest a 
plants are selected for planting out- COMES COMPLETE * 

side. Plants are spaced 12x12 feet e Equipped with 2, 26 in. axial fans. 
apart for the most yield per acre. ora sovantine housing Loam be rotated Soom 220 degrees ’ 
: : “ y tractor seat controls—sprays on either side. 

Pruning is easier when plants are e Adjustable vanes provide easy direction control. e 
watermelon well-spaced. Smaller melons are @ Delivered ready to run with everything needed for in- e 
to an early knocked off so the larger melons will stallation on sprayers with either wood or steel tanks. . 
* 
* 


a vine,” Ben says, “the slower they'll 
mature.” 


1 in the Harvest in August 
ind they The Hogans start harvesting mel- 

in each, ons for retail sales around the middle 

on. of August, when they weigh 15 to 20 
the small pounds, and continue until frost in 
ing them late September. Only melons that 
mon fer- reach maturity are sold. They feel 
5-8-7 as once a customer gets a taste of a 
ix their really good local melon he’ll keep buy- 
| require- ing. They use a number of tests to 
iter solu- check maturity of the melons in the 

to avoid field. The Black Diamond, they claim, 

has a dusty bluish-black filmy appear- 

e biggest ance and they can generally tell ripe- 

starting ness by snapping with the fingers. 
d. The a accuracy is 98 per ee ; 
verwater triangular plug is cut as the final test The Hardie Manufacturing Company, Hudson, Michigan 
easy — - _ of sale ane the customer is 148 NW. No cp St, Fortand 8 Green 

the dry allowed to sample. Dent Book Tor » Coe, eee 
off en Ben and Alfred Hogan raise over | rs R D i 3 ne nee eae 
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TX 80 mR) a ELD 


Adjustable deflectors fit spray pattern 


to crop and weather conditions. 


3 Sizes... 


Quickly attached to your present sprayer. 


200 LB. DUST HOPPER (optional) 


Ask your dealer or write for information 


BESLER CORPORATION 


EMERYVILLE, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


4053 HARLAN STREET - 


Effective, Low-Cost 


Soil Sterilization 


With The L & B Portable 
STEAM STERILIZER 


@ Completely Automatic 
@ Fully Equipped 
® Labor Saving 


The L & B Steam Soil Sterilizer brings 
every field and greenhouse growing 
area into easy reach, Simply move this 
portable sterilizer to where it is 
needed, then generate steam at that 
point for immediate sterilizing use. 
Also ideal for disinfecting poultry and 
livestock areas, emergency hot water 
or steam heating. 


Write for free specifications and op- 
erating instructions. 
Price—Pick Up 


& A Pri F 
tevington, N.Y. $775.00  Siismest” 


Shipment 


OO ee 


oot ae tite oS 


$790.00 


VINGTON N.Y 





one to suit your needs. 





















~*~ 


Warehouse: 
Lansing, Michigan 








SPRAY 
SAFELY! 





WILLSON AGRI-TOX 
RESPIRATOR 


USDA accepted protection 
against Systox, Parathion, 
TEPP, Aldrin, Chlordane, etc. 


Spray safely with Willson Agri-Tox, the 
universal respirator for handling and 
applying toxic farm chemicals. Write for 
bulletin, prices and name of your near- 
est distributor. 


wit eon: 


Leaders in Research and Development of Safety Equipment Since 1870 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 
251 Washington St., Reading, Pennsylvania 





MUCK FARM 
IRRIGATION 


Efficiency is key to success 
on Gehring Farm in Indiana 


UTTING an inch and a half of 
water on 1,290 acres five or six 
times during the growing season is 
a major undertaking. But that’s 
what took place on the William 
Gehring farms, Rensselaer, Ind., 
during the summer of 1953. 

Irrigation not only kept the 1,150 
acres of potatoes and 140 acres of 
onions growing at their best, but 
also kept the muck from blowing 
during the dry, windy spring. De- 
velopment of the land and the drain- 
age-irrigation system has_ taken 
place over a period of years, and is 
still undergoing change. 


Dual Purpose Ditches 


The muckland is_ necessarily 
bisected by many large drainage 
ditches which serve a dual purpose. 
During rainy periods they carry 
water from the fields. During dry 
periods the water control structures 
are closed and the ditches serve as 
large reservoirs, conveniently locat- 
ed for irrigation. In periods of 
extremely dry weather, when irriga- 
tion is heaviest, water is pumped 
from deep wells into the ditches. 
The wells were really lifesavers in 
1953 because irrigation was con- 
tinuous all season. When no rains 
occur potatoes are watered at the 
rate of 1% inches per week. 

The Gehring fields are mapped so 
as to promote efficiency in laying 
out irrigation systems and moving 
them from one setting to another. 
An important item is to have your 
irrigation system so designed that 
pumps operate at full capacity at 
all times even when finishing up a 
field. Direction of prevailing winds 
and location of water supply are 
other determining factors in laying 
out the system. Unplanted roadways 
serve for laying out permanent main 
lines, thus no damage results to 
growing crops. 


Right-Sized Equipment 

Pumps, pipe lines, and sprinklers 
of proper sizes and capacities are 
essential to efficient irrigation. Eight 
pumps delivering 1,000 gallons per 
hour at a pressure of 140 pounds 
per square inch deliver the water 
on Gehring farms. Gorman-Rupp 
pumps are powered by Continental- 
602 gasoline engines developing a 
maximum of 150 hp or 113 hp un- 
der continuous operation. 
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Up to 3,000 feet of 8-inch Flex-O- 
Seal main lines are used with each 
pump setting, depending upon the 
layout of the field. Six-inch Flex-O- 
Seal laterals are spaced 180 feet 
apart. Each pump supplies 660 feet 
while another 660 feet are moved to 
a new location on the main line. 
Four 250 gpm Skinner sprinklers 
spaced 160 to 180 feet apart on 
laterals are employed per setting. 
Each pump setting waters from 67 
to 70 acres, then is moved to a new 
location. 


Minimum Labor 


Low labor requirement is an im- 
portant item in irrigation efficiency. 
On the Gehring farm each pump 
system is tended by 3 or 4 men, and 
it takes only 36 man-hours to com- 
pletely move a pump system and set 
it up in another location. Thorough 
study of the irrigation plan and 
utilization of laborsaving techniques 
and devices make this possible. 

Each application puts on 1% 
inches of water, and last year most 
of the acreage received 5 or 6 appli- 
cations. Cost of applying each acre- 
inch of water totaled $4.34, includ- 
ing overhead and operational costs. 
—Eldon S. Banta. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS! 


We are looking for factual accounts of 
grower experiences in irrigating vege- 
tables and small fruits for our coming 
June Irrigation Issue. Send letters and, if 
available, photos. Regular author pay- 
ment. Address contributions to Richard 
T. Meister, editor, AMERICAN VEGETA- 
BLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


PRUNE TOMATOES? 


RUNING and training tomatoes 

is a subject that can set off a hot 
argument among growers. While 
home gardeners generally prune and 
stake their plants, there is no general 
agreement on the value of methods 
used in commercial production on 
open fields, says Charles M. Drage, 
extension horticulturist at Colorado 
A&M College. 

The “pruners and trainers” claim 
these advantages: earlier ripening, 
bigger yields, larger fruits, less di- 
sease and insect injury, easier spray- 
ing, closer planting, and more con- 
venient harvesting. 

However, there are several disad- 
vantages, says Drage. Among them: 
more labor and expense, less total 
yield, more blossom-end rot, and 
more sunburned and cracked fruit. 

The most common pruning method 
is to remove buds that would develop 
into lateral branches if allowed to re- 
main. These buds appear at the point 
where the leaf stem joins the main 
stem, and are sometimes referred to 
as suckers. 
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use ENOUGH 


IN YOUR FERTILIZER 


To get the most 


from the 


crop producing 


power of 


your soil. 


Have you had your soil tested? 


The fertility level of your soil is your most valuable asset. 
Unless you conserve or maintain it by returning enough 
Potash ... poor yields, poor crops and poor profits are 
sure to follow. To protect this all-important crop producing 
power of your soil, make sure you supply enough Potash 
in your fertilizer. Your local agricultural adviser will help 
determine correct amounts for your soil. And remember, a 
low Potash level means a low income level. Make sure you 
insist on enough Potash. a 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


It explains the necessity for potash in the 
profitable production of all crops. For your 
free copy write to address below. 


Symbol for yield... quality... profit 


AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, INC. 


Dept. H-66, 1102 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MEMBER COMPANIES: American Potash & Chemical Corporation + Duval Sulphur 
& Potash Company « Potash Company of America « Southwest Potash Corporation « 


United States Potash Company 
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e HERE’S HOW ARIENS 


COSTS 50% 


Engineered for multiple row rotary tillage cul- 
tractor- 
mounted equipment kills 2, 4, 6, 8 or more 
rows of weeds at a time. Easy to operate. 
Accurate depth control. Cuts labor costs 50% 


tivation, this  specially-designed, 


—or more! Write for details today! 


COMPANY 


183 Calumet St. 


THIS 


mon IRRIGATES 


Before It's Too Late 
To Make HIS Orchard Thrive 
in 1956 


YOU Can Too! 


Irrigation Pumping Units Sold Thru 
Distributors Well Qualified to Engi- 
neer a System Best Suited to YOUR 
Needs. 


Write today to Dept. AFG for Full 
Information. Prompt Answer Guaranteed. 


ae 
Water Source................ No. Acres.............- 


Irrigation Division 


HAL 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 





Brillion, Wisconsin 


CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO STERILIZE? 
(Continued from page 13) 


in other words, two lines for a 4-foot 
bench are sufficient. Steam is ad- 
mitted to the lines simultaneously by 
means of a split or U-shaped header 
at one end, 

Some may prefer to use the older 
and more laborious method where 
tile or tubing is buried in the soil, 
perhaps only an inch or so from the 
bench bottom. In ground beds, the 
permanent drainage tiles can some- 
times be used to introduce steam 
which will rise to escape and thus 
heat the soil. 

Steam only as large a section of 
a bench as can be brought to the 
recommended temperature in several 
hours. This will depend on your 
boiler capacity and steam pressure. 
In a raised bench, about 9 square feet 
of area can be steamed per boiler 
horsepower. 

Sterilizing Covers—A tight cover 
is placed over the bench so that 
steam is forced down through the 
soil. Allow it to extend out over 
the bench sides so they too are thor- 
oughly sterilized. The cover may be 
of heavy canvas, Sisalkraft paper, 
rubber- or Neoprene-impregnated 
cotton fabric, or vinyl or poly- 
ethylene plastic of varying grades. 

In our experience, canvas works 
fine but is heavy, unwieldy, and ex- 
pensive. Sisalkraft, while relatively 
cheap, doesn’t last long. The thinner 
plastic materials are easier to handle 
but also to tear. Some of them have 
the advantage, however, of clinging 
to the bench sides when wet. Thus, 
they trap the steam without being 
held in place with weights or clamps. 

We have found the rubber- or 
Neoprene-coated fabrics most satis- 
factory although intermediate with 
regard to weight and ease of han- 
dling and storing. One Neoprene- 
coated sterilizing cloth now in use 


PLANTING IS SIMPLE 


The WONSOVER, a 10-ton giant made by 
Norton Portland 


SS the soil, applies fertilizer and 
mi (including liquid or gaseous forms), 


in our greenhouses has withstood 
A plastic-impreg- 
nated Fiberglas cloth was found to 
be relatively shortlived because of 


over 250 runs. 


cracking and loosening of seams. 


With most sterilizing covers, other 
than the thin plastics mentioned 
above, some means must be found 
to hold them down. Although we 
want the fabric to balloon, the only 


escape for steam should be through 
the soil. 

Use a Thermometer—Remember, 
unless you do a thorough job of 


sterilizing, your time and effort are 
wasted. Aim at a temperature of 


180° F. for 30 to 45 minutes. While 
glass mercury- or alcohol-filled ther- 
mometers are all right, they are 
easily broken. Better invest in a 
metal dairy-type thermometer which 
has a convenient dial for easy read- 
ing. Turn off the steam periodically, 
lift the cloth, and measure the tem- 
perature at a number of places up 
and down the bench, including the 
far end which is usually the coolest. 
When every point, including the 
lowest layers of soil, have reached 
180° F., keep the steam off but leave 
the cover on for another 30 minutes. 
The soil temperature will remain 
high enough during that period to 
kill all soil-borne pests. 

Handy Sterilizing Box — What 
about sterilizing small batches of 
potting soil, sand, or peat that you 
might have need for? What is the 
best way to sterilize pots, flats, con- 
tainers, tools, and plant supports? 
Many find it worthwhile to construct 
a sterilizing box in the head house. 

The Illinois sterilizing box is so 
designed that condensation moisture 
is largely carried away in the drain- 
age channels, Nevertheless, with any 
type of box you construct, be cer- 
tain to introduce steam slowly at 


WITH THIS GIANT 
plants the seed, and 


packs the soil—all in 
one aqeretn. In 22 days one man can 
plant 70 acres. Any of seeding device 
can be adapted to the WONSOVER. 
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first. Then, after the soil has warmed 
up a bit, turn on more steam. In 
this way there will be less conden- 
sation and the soil won’t end up a 
soggy mass. With a careful job of 
steaming, soil will not be too wet 
to use immediately after sterilizing, 
and can be shoveled onto potting 
tables and used when cool. Should 
you have high-pressure steam intro- 
duced from the bottom, don’t turn 
it on full force. It will merely blow 
a hole up through the soil instead of 
penetrating uniformly upward. 

Some Precautions—We are often 
asked how soon soil can be used 
after steam sterilization. In general, 
as soon as cool provided the soluble 
salt content was not high in the soil 
to begin with. Should you consist- 
ently encounter difficulty in newly 
sterilized soil, let it “age” for several 
weeks before using. Or better still, 
leach thoroughly to remove some of 
the salts. At any rate, be sure to use 
plenty of water immediately after 
planting up the bench. 

Good ‘growers make a practice of 
steaming bench soils at least once a 
year, and preferably before each new 
crop. Sterilization, and periodic in- 
corporation of organic matter, make 
it possible to use the same soil for 
many years without replacement. 

For those with concrete benches, 
we caution against heating up the 
bench too quickly. Rapid and un- 
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PENNSYLVANIA GROWERS ON TOUR 


Caught by the camera in the staked tomato 
field of Secretary Jim Garrchan, Ki . 
are these members of the P vania 
Vegetable Growers Association a their 
wives. The oc: was the group's second 
annual vegetable tour. At the Berwick 
Vegetable ive, we 
ers saw ing washed, 
waxed, graded. The next was the 
ner warehouse jescopeck, 
where a Stericooler was in operation. The 


even expansion may cause cracking. 
If steam is admitted slowly at first, 
the bench will warm up gradually 
and uniformly. 

Don’t be guilty of going to all the 
bother of sterilizing a bench of soil, 
then planting it with plants knocked 
out of contaminated pots. Don’t be 
guilty of planting with unsterilized 
tools. Don’t be guilty of carrying 
plants to the bench in dirty flats. 


Banding with Colorfadl 


Yes, COLOR DOES SELL MORE VEGE 


S 
td 


: a 


Charles M. Bloss farm in the Conyngam 
xt, About % of this 
valley has been contoured by the Luzerne 
a Agricultural Extension Association. 
The ri Kauffman farm was next stop, 
after which the group headed for Syberts- 
ville Green Tomato packing where 
lunch was served. Final 
inty Farmers 
Kingston, recently purchased 53 growers, 
and improved at a cost of $30,000. 


And for direct-seeded crops, take the 
precaution to treat the seed-coats 
with Arasan. 

One of the biggest jobs of the 
greenhouse foreman is to educate 
employees about the importance ‘of 
sanitation. Carelessness such as 
walking on sterilized benches or lay- 
ing old boards and equipment on the 
soil can ruin your sanitation pro- 
gram in a hurry. THE Enp. 


Open Ring 


RUBBER BANDS Sells MORE Vegetables — 


BLES and Bright colored 


ARCO Rubber Bands with the distinctive “Open Ring’’ feature makes 
vegetable banding a “‘snap’’—You can do it with one hand! 


NO MORE BRUISED OR DAMAGED VEGETABLES—Rubber Bands 


INCREASE 
YOUR VEGETABLE 
SALES 
BAND *EM WITH 


Se 


ALLIANCE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ALLI 
lithe 69 W. Washington 


ste Grows § MARCH, 1956 


for Samples & Prices 


RUBBER 


FIRM NAME 
ATTENTION 


COMPANY 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


ADDRESS 


Hold firmly but Gently, don’t damage tender vegetables—Do keep them 
neat, clean, and easy for the dealer to display attractively. 


WRITE TODAY | ALLIANCE RUBBER COMPANY 


69 W. Washington CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








GROWING NUTS 
for only $2.00 postpaid 


Here is Carl Weschcke's 33 years of 
experience at his Hazel Hills Experi- 
mental Farm, describing methods of 
Hybridization, grafting, planting and 
pollination. 


“GROWING NUTS IN THE NORTH" 
is a permanent library edition with 
hard cloth covers, and profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. 
Particular attention is paid to develop- 
ing HARDY trees, resistant to FROST 
and BLIGHT. 


Here are some of the 2! chapters: 
Black Walnuts, Hazels, Filberts, Pecans 
and Hybrids, Hickory, Butternut, Eng- 
lish Walnuts, Pests & Pets, Winter Pro- 
tection, Seeds, Planting, Grafting Un- 
like Stocks, Hybridizing, and Toxicity 
among trees and plants. 


Written in delightful style, with enough 
personal elements and pleasing diction 
to be as entertaining as an autobiog- 
raphy and as educational as a text- 
book. No nut enthusiast should be with- 
out this book. 


CHESTER-KENT, INC. 
$2.00 98 SO. WABASHA ST. 
post- ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


paid. USA 
MORE AND 


cerren” POTATOES 


ActivO is Nature’s own way of energizing soll 
for best crop yields with billions of friendly 
organisms, hormones, vitamins, minefals, 
BIOTICS. (Users report “‘Better than fer- 
tilizer!’’) Just apply to seed. More Db r. 
better potatoes or your money back. rial 
pkg. for 9-18 bu., $2.95 p.pd. Dealers or 
THE ACTIVO COMPANY, Bridgeton 43, Ind. 


Only 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


Loosco 


“Bang - 
Bird 


Scarers 


Used in 21 Countries 
for the Protection of 


Orchards 

Vineyards 

M Small Fruits 

M Corn 

Field Crops 
Enquire 


R. B. Rutherford 


511 Traverse Bivd., 
Buffalo a0. Gi. ¥. 


EALERS WANTED 
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HE need for large amounts of soil or- 

ganic matter is well known to vegetable 
and potato growers. Many times cover 
crops can be seeded at last cultivation of 
a crop. In the photograph, Leonard Bet- 
tinger (left), vegetable grower from Swan- 
ton, Ohio, and E, O, Williams, Lucas County 
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RYE GRASS AS A COVER CROP 
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Agent, are examining rye grass roots. The 
rye grass was seeded at last cultivation of 
sweet corn. Picture was taken April 20, 
1955. Bettinger is vice-president of Ohio 
Vegetable and Potato Growers Association. 
—E. C. Wittmeyer. 
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TOMATOES AND SQUASH 


(Continued from page 15) 


ing more than half of their acreage 
to the new varieties, and they’re 
taking hold in the central states, too. 

But Bill Tapley is still looking 
for something better. 

“All varieties of tomatoes,” he 
explains, “have one or more weak 
points. Soil, climate, and seasonal 
conditions may accentuate or mini- 
mize the weaknesses. Even in New 
York state growers in certain areas 
may not find all three of the new 
tomatoes satisfactory.” 

What are their specific qualities? 
First of all, there’s that relatively 
rare quality of uniform color from 
stem end to blossom end, whether 
the tomato is green or red. Secondly, 
they’re all heavy yielders—at least 
in the Northeast. Beyond that, Tap- 
ley describes them as follows: 

Gem has an early season. The 
fruits average about 6 ounces in 
weight and are oblate-shaped. The 
skin is smooth, with a very small 
scar. The plant is small and com- 
pact, producing highest per-acre 
yields when given only 10 or 12 
square feet per plant. The Gem is 


favored by many home gardeners. 

Longred is fairly early in season. 
The globe-shaped fruits average 7 
ounces and are reported to be the 


deepest tomatoes available. The 
plant is spreading and medium in 
size. For home garden use, the plant 





should be staked. 


Red Jacket is also fairly early in 
season. Fruits average about seven 
ounces but are somewhat flatter 
than Longred. Foliage is of the 
potato leaf type. This provides 
heavy cover which discourages sun- 
scald and helps develop the desirable 
red color. 

Tapley hadn’t completed work on 
his first three tomatoes when World 
War II caused him to enlarge his 
program, At that time the United 
States was importing large quanti- 
ties of tomato paste from Italy. The 
war cut off the supply, so New York 
growers attempted to grow the plum- 
or pear-shaped varieties. They soon 
gave up when none would mature 
in the comparatively short growing 
season. 

Again the problem was tossed to 
Bill Tapley. Along with his other 
projects, Tapley began crossing the 
King Humbert with conventional 
types. The war ended and the origi- 
nal source of supply was restored— 
but Tapley was too deeply engrossed 
in the project to put it aside. In 
1952 his latest achievement was 


‘announced by the experiment sta- 


tion. It was called Red Top. 

It’s so new that its possibilities 
haven’t begun to be explored. Tapley 
selected it for its low moisture con- 
tent, heavy yields, and deep red 
color. With less moisture to begin 
with, there’s that much less to be 
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eee boiled off if the tomato is used for | 
paste or catsup. Red Top’s deep 
color has led some juice processors 
to blend it with other varieties to 
improve color. Other processors are 
canning Red Top. whole as a pomi- 
dora type. Trial plantings are now 
being grown as far west as Califor- 
nia, and in Mexico, Hungary, Israel, 
Ceylon, and Australia. 

In the Tapley household, Mrs. 
Tapley puts up a large quantity of : . 
Red Top each year as canned and | “= OFFICIAL BLUE 
as frozen whole tomatoes! Because ty field . Grown under rigid requirements ond TAS ON gage 
they’re not very juicy, frozen Red | ; ‘i .. inspected by well trained, qualified 
Tops don’t collapse as readily as pee A hi - oe tot Agriculture. Minnesota, Cert 
other varieties upon thawing. Mrs, for 9 “a oe ee ae 
Tapley uses them as cut sections | ‘4 py ; cc. variety — we supply the 
in tossed salads during the winter. ae ee 


Baby Dictators 


by Dison etme m || STATE OF MINNESOTA 


extended his interest to squash— 


Florida or 
cirri litel tts 











specifically, one that will better serve DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

the needs of processors. The proces- SEED POTATO CERTIFICATION 
— we sors are taking their orders from the 
an ot world’s most exacting dictators— UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ST. PAUL CAMPUS—DEPT. P, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ef Obie babies. Each year about 414 million 
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cases of squash are canned in the | ——— 

United States. This includes bab 

— food and the same type of alk MORE GREENHOUSE PROFITS 
_ : which is used to give body to canned FOR 


pumpkin for pies. 
Tapley is now putting the finish- 


FERTO-POTS rin tots ros 


BE A TWO TIMER 


ing touches on a new squash which 4 a Grow two or three crops per 
has thick flesh and a skin which is PREENHOL BYERS) oe ee 
y early in smooth and of the same color as the ‘ >t -t Pe: nadie oa ‘diel wat 
out seven flesh. The smooth skin simplifies the 5 \y ready to set out in the field 
at flatter washing operation. Since the skin ’ as soon as the first crop is 
s of the is not peeled, a smooth, uniform an — = oe 
provides colored product is possible only if ‘s “Perimeter anna 
— sun- the skin and flesh are the same color. cee, on eee 
- desirable i Heat d Total wt. Total wt. 
If all goes well during the current | 4. wans “Hug estas Re Le i eal ‘i n_— annie 
growing season, the new squash— | the comers, PLUS thru the hotiseke 2/;" pot 100 275 8 Ib. 250 6.00 18 Ib. 
| work on now known only by number—will | WHITE’s “P: PLUS” Heating is ap- 3” pot 100 32511 Ib. 250 5.75 25 Ib. 
World b ; é | Proved by | universities. : ; ; , 
en Worl e named and distributed to seeds- | “write for Free Plans for 18x44 foot $150 ALLEN COMPANY 
large his men this year. THE Enp. | ee 
1e United Since 1915 Pittstown, N.J. 


ye quanti- Wir e's\\ aa Shipped Parcel Post or Expres 
Italy. The (fifzoncus L. B. WHITE CO. PP please Send Postage. 
New York ; Onalaska. Wis. 


the plum- . enpenatal inaeaieiante 
They soon : 


a. mature “| ~~ COMMERCIAL GROWERS OF ONIONS, 
growing a CARROTS, RED BEETS, POTATOES 








his “sah You need the Bruner Vegetable Harvester 
ossine the : , When you are growing these crops to three men can harvest onions for about 

= 1 ey : make a profit, you owe it to yourself to %c per bushel. With our regular ma- 
iventiona NG ileal at least find out what’s cookin’ in labor chines, using crates, baskets or bags, 
the origi- i ee eae saving machines. Bruner famous Ro- a crew of two to four workers and a 
restored— r, F tary Weeders are much improved. (2 plow) tractor does as much as 30 to 

Bruner Onion Puller is a machine you 40 hand workers and a better job. 

engrossed >, es. need on onions and red beets. The 


A farmer has to be a keen wide- 


aside. In ¢ ~ mens re en ore at iene 38 awake business man and as such makes 
nent was ee ts ae away out front, no comparable machine it his business to at least learn what 


is going on. Let us tell you about these 


ment sta- ‘ : made anywhere, unbelievable stamina great machines. Let us know what ap- 


in adverse weed and grass conditions, 


Pp. Prk QUICK TYING unbelievable wide range of successful pisee) of Se 9 Ne 
ossibilities Film bags holding 1 eS d operation, unbelievable gentle handling ” 
ed. Taple he cutcmatioaily Hed of the vate of up to 40 @ of the vegetable. How much will it We are the manufacturers of the 

‘ pice minute with the new Plas-Tie Matic bag closing save you? Users make an average only real successful vegetable Toppers, 
sture con- machine, Bags are fed by hand into the machine $200.00 per day doing custom work. A_ stationary or mobile units of 8 and 
deep red —_ nor ge pm ee Ples-Tles bulk loading outfit with a tractor and 12 rollers. 

7 + ma ja: with a wire core, around | 

- to begin ft neck of the bog. Tape is available in colors FARM IMPLEMENT SPECIALTY SALES CO. 
less to be Machine and tape are made by Plas-Ties Com- DEPT. 8, 22615 HOOVER RD. VAN DYKE, MICH. 
LE GROWER Pany, P. O, Box 27, Santa Ana, Calif. 
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To Heln You... 


GROW and MARKET Quality Crops 


The emphasis today is on quality. These books will help you 
produce the kind of crops the market demands. 


Use the handy form below when ordering. 


® VEGETABLE PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING. By Paul Work and 
John Carew. 537 pages—$4.72 


General chapters in the new second edition of 
this practical book cover culture, harvesting, 
storage, and marketing. Individual chapters 
cover the major crops including potatoes. 


® FRUIT PEST HANDBOOK. 100 
pages—$2.00 

Whether you have a few fruit trees and small 
fruits or extensive orchard plantings, this 
handy pocket-size booklet is a ‘‘must’’ for 
you. Over 50 troublesome insects and diseases 
are illustrated and described by well-known 
authorities. Of major importance are the 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE control measures. 


@ DESTRUCTIVE AND USEFUL IN- 
SECTS. By Metcalf, Flint, and Met- 
calf. 1,071 pages—$12.50 


A completely revised and up-to-date edition of 
this famous book. Valuable descriptions and 
photographs of all vegetable insects. 


© THE HOW-TO BOOK ON STRAW- 
BERRIES. By Robin Wyld. 112 pages 
—$1.50 


Written for the layman and illustrated with 
cartoons showing how to plant, tend, and 
harvest strawberries. 


® VEGETABLE GROWING. By James 
S. Shoemaker. 515 pages—$6.00 


Second edition discusses individual vegetables, 
time and depth of planting, harvesting, and 
marketing. 


® HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN 
THE COUNTRY. By Fred Tyler— 
96 pages—$1.00 


The eight pages on roadside marketing are 
worth the price of the 


® VEGETABLE GROWING. By James 
E. Knott. 358 pages—$5.00 

General principles of equipment, seed supply, 
soil preparation and fertilization, irrigation, 
insect and disease control, storage, and mar- 
keting are covered in the new Fifth edition. 
The last half of the book is devoted to detailed 
discussions on the proper production of 71 
different cool and warm season crops. 


@ SWEET CORN. By Walter A. Huel- 
sen. 409 pages—$10.50 

A presentation and evaluation of all the facts 

from breeding and seed production to the 

quality and nutritive value of the processed 

sweet corn. 


@ HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM. 
By Thomas J. Barrett. 184 pages— 
$2.75 

A practical inquiry into soil-building, soil- 

contention, an plant nutrition through the 

action of earthworms, with instructions for 
intensive propagation and use of domesticated 
earthworms into biological soil-building. 


® SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 
FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES. 
By Harry Rubey, 209 pages—$3.50 
This book discusses where supplemental irri- 
gation is advisable; how to plan, install, and 
Operate a satisfactory system; and what to 
expect from it. 


® GROWING FRUIT AND VEGE- 
TABLE CROPS. By T. J. Talbert. 
350 pages—$4.50 


Easy-to-follow fundamentals which influence 
and determine successful fruit and vegetable 
culture are set forth in this book. Supplemental 
irrigation is given special consideration. 


@ THE TOMATO. By Paul Work. 136 
pages—$2.50 

A practical treatise for the amateur as well 

as the commercial grower. Includes discus- 

sions on characteristics, meth of planting, 

fertilization, cultivation, harvesting and mar- 

keting, and insects and diseases. 


@ PLANT REGULATORS IN AGRI- 
CULTURE. Edited by H. B. Tukey. 
269 pages—$5.50 


Seventeen specialists present the many dif- 
ferent uses of plant regulators—tell what plant 
regulators are, how they operate, how plants 
respond, and where they belong in agriculture. 


® THE CARE AND FEEDING OF 
— PLANTS. 184 pages— 
3.00 


The first book of its kind to acquaint the 
home gardener with plant hunger signs as 
they reveal themselves in lawns, on trees, 
shrubs, fruits, vegetables, house plants. Espe- 
cially prepared color plates make it easy to 
identify the deficiency symptoms. The book is 
authored by 14 leading authorities in their 
respective fiel 


@ HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS. 370 
pages—$4.50 
A plant may show unmistakable signs of 
hunger—nutritional deficiency—if we can only 
recognize them. Hunger Signs in Crops, espe- 
cially prepared for the farmer or gardener, is 
a companion k to The Care and Feeding 
of Garden Plants. 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of check or money order 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Please send me postpaid the following BOOKS: 


Willoughby, Ohio 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ == 


Name____ = 





Address or RFD 
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Whether this uneven growth was due 
to low temperatures or excess mois- 
ture seeping in through the founda- 
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and costing around $300. The seed- 
lings were then moved to the plastic 
house in 3-inch bands. 


Plant Protectors Used 


Plants with bands were transplant 
ed to the field by hand, beginning 
April 15. Cold, wet weather set i 
just after planting, but Colp had pre 
pared for this. During the winter he 
and his men made up several thou 
cone-shaped plant protectors from 
Usco Waxed Kraft paper held to 
gether with two small strips of wood. 

The protector is 8 inches long with 
the bottom opening 8 inches in diant 
eter and the top opening one inch 
One strip of wood extends 4 inches 
into the ground to hold it in place over 

































the plant. Totato plants responded] thy John Bean ; 
very well to this protection during Braver for eve 
last spring’s frosty nights and m0 ii oe 
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PREPACKAGED PRODUCE 
(Continued from page 14) 


state shows that potatoes packed in 
transparent film bags substantially 
outsell those put up in other kinds 
of packages. 

There is another reason why pre- 

ckaged fresh produce “rings the 
bell.” You’ve all heard the story 
about the Italian fruit and vegetable 
storekeeper who hung _ coconuts 
throughout his store with signs 
reading, “Lady, if you gotta squeeza 
something, please squeeza dees one.” 
In his own way, Pasquale was high- 
lighting the habits of shoppers. 

Counter displays of such items as 
lettuce, celery, green onions, endive, 
escarole, and other green vegetables, 
which are often used raw, can be 
improved. Even in the most effi- 
ciently operated and sanitary food 
stores germs can be passed along 
when unpackaged bulk produce is 
handled repeatedly. Discriminating 
housewives don’t like this. But when 
fresh vegetables and fruits are pre- 
packaged, the products are both pro- 
tected and displayed. 


“Silent”? Salesmen 


Convenience is very important to 
busy housewives. Most food buying 
in self-service stores is done on im- 
pulse. If fresh fruits and vegetables 
are to get their share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar, they must at- 
tract her attention. Packaging in 
attractive bags in which much of the 
product is visible is one of the best 
ways to achieve this. 

Maximum sales depend largely on 
quality and convenience. Sure, it 
costs money whenever services are 
added to any product. But attrac- 
tive packages do help sell fresh 
produce. And they do take the place 
of salesmen ! 

It’s usually 10 to 15 minutes past 
5 o’clock when I leave my office 
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job—often pretty tired. What with 
Billy’s homework still to be done 
and a little TV thrown in, I must 
have dinner on the table by 6:30 at 
the latest. Shopping often means 
that I literally grab the products as 
I go by. The prepackaging of spin- 
ach, apples, and potatoes, are illus- 
trations of what makes it possible 
for working housewives to operate 
on this “grab and run” system. 


Wanted—More Prepackaging 


During recent years many new 
foods have been introduced and serv- 
ices provided because a lot of house- 
wives wanted them—and could and 
would pay for them. One of the 
top-shelf desires of housewives to- 
day, whether wage earners or not, 
is for more time-saving food prod- 
ucts which will get them out of the 
kitchen. Most are able and willing 
to pay for these added services. In 
many cases working wives have just 
about doubled the family spending 
power. The average family income 
today is over $80 per week. 

The fresh fruit and vegetable pre- 
packaging business is still relatively 
new. Of about 56 billion pounds of 
fresh vegetables and fruits consumed 
annually, only one-fifth is prepack- 
aged. In other words, the potential 
market for prepackaged produce has 
hardly been scratched. 

From my point of view, the Model 
T Ford and bulk unwashed produce 
both belong to the same era. I firmly 
believe the produce industry will 
find it profitable to increase greatly 
the variety and quantity of prepack- 
aged fruits and vegetables. As the 
head of a large chain organization 
recently remarked, “Visible selling 
is the merchandising technique of 
the future.” For my money, that 
can’t come too quickly. THE Enp. 
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Boom sprayers ond ground oir - 


© ROW CROP SPRAYERS 
: or 


Ask for latest catalog 


SPRAY COMPUTER—TO HELP YOU GET EVEN SPRAY COVERAGE 


The John Bean row crop spray deliv col 
Cet for even spray coverage. It 


er is an invaluable aid to correctly calibrate your 
es i account swath in feet, speed in miles per hour, and 


gallons per acre to give growers recommended nozzling for the correct gallons per minute to 


coverage desired. A handy computer to have, it is available for 50 cents from 


achieve spray 
Bean Division, Box 840, Lansing 4, Mich. 
MARCH, 1956 
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HAND TRANSPLANTER 


That Sets, Waters and Covers 
Plants in One Operation 
Here's a tool for both the large and small 

operator. 
The large grower uses it for filling in skips 
or where plants have failed to take hold. 


A small grower will make his entire plant- 
Ing with the Lynchburg Automatic Trans- 
planter. 


This transplanter 
will handle tomato, 
cabbage, sweet po- 
tato, pepper, egg 
plant, cauliflower, 
strawberry, tobac- 
co plants and all 
other slip plants. 


The Lynchburg 
Transplanter is rug- 
gedly constructed 
and is guaranteed 
for one year 
against faulty work- 
manship or defec- 
tive materials. 


Order direct or 
through your near- 
est supply dealer. 
Let us send you our 
descriptive folder. 


Reasonably Priced 


LYNCHBURG PLANTER 
MFG. CO. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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AIROSPRAYER 


© PORTABLE 
¢ NO COMPRESSION TANK 
REQUIRED 


© SPRAYS DIRECT FROM 
CONTAINER 


One man portability lets you do a 
quicker spraying job. Ideal for 
cattle, trees, 

gardens. 

Operates 

from ground, 

truck, or 

any solid 

base. Engine 

optional. 

Satisfaction 

guaranteed. 


Made by the manufacturers of the 
Original Airosprayer. Still the finest 
hand sprayer made. 


Attach this Order to Letter or Card with 
Name and Address 


—Send me an Airosprayer ($7.95 ppd. or 
Cc. O. D. plus charges) 

——Send me Power Airosprayer ($133.95 com- 
plete with 112 h. p. Continental engine, 
F. O. B. Neodesha. 

——Send me additional information on Power 
Airosprayer__Airosprayer. and name 
of dealer. 


AIROSPRAYER COMPANY 


DEPT. V NEODESHA, KANSAS 
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Quick-Easy-Neat 


Last fall growers told us of a new 
rubber band which was creating sales 
for them and doing a better job of 
binding vegetables together. The new 
band called “Open Ring” is manu- 
factured in brightly colored, eye- 
appealing colors. The manufacturer 
has offered free samples and in- 
formation to our readers. Why not 
write Alliance Rubber Co., 69 W. 
Washington, Chicago, Ill. Be sure 
to say you are an AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER reader. 


Precision Planter 


Many of our readers ask us to 
recommend a precision planter. One 
that we know will work is pictured 
above. This crop-tested planter re- 
duces seed usage, increases crop yield 
and eliminates hand thinning. The 
Milton Planter was designed for the 
sugar beet industry, where it is used 
almost exclusively. The planter does 
the same precision job with corn and 
beans if seed size is uniform. With 
Filcoated seeds the machine works 
ideally. Each unit is carefully con- 


structed and tested, thus growers are. 
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NEW FOR YOU 





—to increase your profits 


assured of many years of trouble-free 
operation. For details, just write 
Harbison-Paine, Inc., P. O. Box 448, 
Loveland, Colo. 


Better-Cheaper 


Growers in New England are re- 
porting enthusiastically on a new 
plant pot which eliminates transplant 
shock, enriches the soil, and does 
away with picking up empties after 
planting. The new pot disintegrates 
when placed in the soil, yet is un- 
breakable and remains firm until it is 
planted. It’s no longer neceessary to 
pick up the empties after planting 
and the new pot insures plant growth. 
Why not get full information—just 
write Bird & Son, Inc., Horticultural 
Dept. AV-2, East Walpole, Mass. 


Seeds of Distinction 


The cheapest investment we grow- 
ers can make is in true-to-name veri- 
fied seeds. Out on the West Coast a 
well-known seed company has de- 
veloped some new productive varie- 
ties. Their new carrot and celery 
have shown remarkable reception in 
the market place. Why not get full 
information and prices? The Gill 


Profit Harvester 















Two agricultural school teachers 
felt there was a great need for an 
inexpensive, sturdy vegetable harvest- 
ing machine. After several seasons’ 
work they have produced just such 
a piece of equipment. The machine is 
low in cost and does as good a job as 
a more expensive machine. Power 
is utilized from the power take-off 
of the tractor. The standard model 
has a 36-foot endless belt conveyor 
extending in each direction. Picked 
vegetables are laid on the belt and are 
carried to a 14-foot vertical conveyor, 
which in turn places the produce in 
your wagon, truck, boxes, or baskets. 
Why not white Cooe Harvester Co., 
Metamora, Ohio. 





Test Your Seeds 



























Bros. Seed Co., Dept. VG, Monta- 
villa Sta., Portland 16, Ore., will be 
glad to help you. 







The best way to be sure your seeds 
are going to produce profitable vege- 
tables is to test them yourself. A new 
inexpensive seed tester has just been 
made available to our readers. The 
new tester simulates actual soil con- 
ditions and is temperature and mois- 
ture controlled. Made of aluminum, 
the tester will do a good job for 4 
long time. If you would like details, 
write Hugh Highsmith at The Na- 
tional Agricultural Supply Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 
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VARIETY 
NOTES 


Send us your questions and comments regardi 
varieties, By exchanging ideas on varieties wi 
other growers and ers ——— the pages 
of AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER progress in 
developing new varieties and in using existing 
varieties to best advantage can be more rapid. 
R. T. Meister, Editor, AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


HE BURPEE HYBRID melon, 

Golden Beauty sweet corn, and 
Gold Pak carrot were the most 
promising new vegetable varieties 
tested in New York during 1955. The 
tests were conducted by the veg- 
etable crops department, Cornell 
University, in co-operation with the 
agricultural extension service and 
various seed firms. Vegetable grow- 
ers may wish to test these three va- 
rieties on a limited scale. 


The Burpee Hybrid is a melon 
similar to Iroquois in appearance 
and time of maturity, but is more 
uniform in size. Fruits average 
slightly smaller than Iroquois, 
though the tests indicate that the 
yield is higher. 


Golden Beauty, an early sweet 
corn, was developed at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. It won an All 
America award in 1954. Golden 
Beauty is one to two days later 
than North Star, definitely higher 
in quality and has a slightly longer 
but less tapering ear. It merits trial 
in home gardens as well as in the 
early sweet corn producing areas. 
Trial plantings for this year should 
be small as the variety has been 
tested only one year under New 
York conditions. 

Gold Pak is a new variety of the 
Imperator type selected by the 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., which seems 
specifically designed for use in con- 
sumer packages. In trials last sum- 
mer the variety had an excellent 
deep orange color both inside and 
out. It has a blunt tip and averages 
7 to 8 inches in length. The tops 
appear to be rather weak growing 
and they pull off easily in harvest- 
ing. This means you will find the 
variety of little use as a bunching 
carrot, and a lifter will probably be 
needed for harvesting. 


Cornell Extension Bulletin 928 en- 
titled, “Vegetable Varieties,” avail- 
able from Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., contains more complete de- 
scriptions of Burpee Hybrid and 
Golden Beauty. It also describes a 
number of other new varieties which 
may be of interest to vegetable 
growers. — Phil Minges and Steve 
Fish, Dept. of Vegetable Crops, Cor- 
nell U’. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AVAILABLE FOR SPRING: DAUGHTER 
Strawberry plants grown from our original nine- 
teen fifty-five Virus-free planting. Write for free 
folder. FLORINA GARDENS, Greenfield, Mass. 
PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, GUINEAS, BAN- 
tams, Waterfowl, thirty varieties Pigeons. JOHN 
HASS, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

COMMERCIAL FLOWER BULB SPECIAL- 
ties. A dependable source for the commercial 
flower grower. Write for descriptive list now. 
REGAL BULB CO., Holland, Mich. 

WHY HAVE GRAY, FADED HAIR? RE- 
stored to natural color, $1.50. FENDRICK, 114 
N. 6th Street, Allentown, Penna. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


FARMERS, DEALERS, AGENTS — MAKE 
extra money. Demonstrate, take orders, new 
roven nationally advertised Gro-Green Liquid 
ertilizer and Nitrogen Nutrients. Full-part time. 
Samples and demonstrating outfit FREE. CAMP- 
BELL CO., Rochelle 91, Illinois. 


Certified Vegetable Plants 


Certified Tomato, Pepper, Onion and Cab- 
bage plants. All leading varieties, including 
the Hybrid Tomato. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for free pamphlet. 


JOHN THORNHILL PLANT COMPANY 
Tifton, Georgia 


CHRIS-CROSS WATERMELON 


A new Dixie Queen type with black 
seeds. Wilt resistant and melons won’t 
spot with Anthracnose. Thin but tough 
rind. Will take long haul. Flesh red, 
sweet and good flavor. Consistently good 
yielder. Outstanding when conditions 
get tough. Does not sunburn. No white 
heart. No hollow heart. No culls. 


Its appearance sells it. Its quality 
brings the buyer back. It is making 
Iowa Growers money. It will for you 
too. 


Price of seed—$5.00 per pound 
CHRIS CHRISTENSEN, Grower 


Montrose, lowa 


PPORTUNITY ADS 
word for one-time insertion 
attain oe) 

Or was is 

[ t each initial and whole num 
ber as » word. ADDRESS AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GROW EXPENSIVE HERBS FOR US! BIG 
Profits Home-Business of your own. Year around 
profitunity! We supply everything necessary! Send 
for FREE RARE SEEDS AND REVEALING 
PLAN. NATIONAL HERB EXCHANGE, Dept. 
AF, Gardena, Calif. 


WAXES FLOORS WITHOUT “WAX”. NEW 
invention. No more floor wax to buy. Sensational 
seller. Samples sent on trial. KRISTEE 118, 
Akron, Ohio. 


$5,199.90 WAS PAID TO JOHN BETTS, in 
few weeks. Grow mushrooms. Cellar, shed. Spare, 
full time, year round. We pay $3.50 lb. Free 
Book. MUSHROOMS, Dept. 127, 2954 Admiral 
Way, Seattle, Wash. 





FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE: HUDSON POWER SPRAYER, 
like new. Complete with boom and ore gun. Also 
8,000 tomato stakes. A. C. SIMPKINS, Wayne, 
Ohio, 1% mi. E. Jerry City. Telephone Cygnet 
9411. 


BUY SURPLUS FARM TOOLS, MACHIN- 
ery, feed, jeep, tractor, hundreds others direct 
from US Government at tremendous savings. 
List $1.00. BOX 169 AAG, East Hartford 8, 
Conn. 


FOR SALE: 
Bean duster 
WIEBER 
Mich. 


ELECTRIC INCUBATORS—ALL SIZES. BIG 
hatches turkey, pheasant, goose, duck, chicken 
eggs. Illustrated circular. GOSHEN POULTRY 
FARM, Goshen, Indiana. 


MEDICAL 


LATEST METHODS TREATING PILES, 
Fistula, Colon-Stomach disorders. Write for free 
book. McCLEARY CLINIC AND HOSPITAL, 
E345 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





1 GOOD AS NEW, USED JOHN 
with Hercules engine, on skid. 
LUMBER COMPANY, Fowler, 





OPPORTUNITY ADS 


BUY, SELL AND TRADE—Readers and business firms will get top advertising value at 
low cost from AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER ‘“‘Opportunity Ads.’’ These classi- 
fied ads are widely read, widely responded to by AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER’S 


high-income readers throughout America. 


Our classified advertising department will run 


your ad under any heading and will guarantee correct insertion. 


RATES—For one insertion, 25c per word. 
insertions, 15c per word. Count each initial or whole number as one word. 


WITH ORDER. 


For two insertions, 20c per word. 


Four 
CASH 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER reserves the right to reject or alter any copy which 
does not meet its standards. Ads will be inserted in first available issues unless preferred 
month is specified by advertiser. Closing date is first of month preceding publication. 


USE THIS 


INSERTION FORM TODAY 


Please insert my classified ad in your “Opportunity Ads” section as follows: 


PLEASE 
PRINT 

OR 

TYPE 

MESSAGE 

HERE 


Place my ad under the following heading: 


I enclose $ 


words. Based on 


-time insertion rate of .... .¢ per word. 


1 (insertion 25c per word; 2 insertions, 20c; 4 or more insertions, 15c) 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


WILLOUGHBY, 
OHIO 
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DO cover crops have any effect upon 
plant diseases? In viewing this ques- 
tion we were interested in a recent 
report from the University of Cali- 
fornia. Drs. John W. Oswald and 
Oscar A. Lorenz of that institution 
feel that a particular cover crop pre- 
ceding a vegetable crop may have 
some effect toward inhibiting certain 
diseases of the vegetable. 

They come to this conclusion from 
the results of a recent crop rotation 
study conducted during the past six 
years. Potatoes was the crop under 
study, and the rotations involved fall 
peas, barley, soybeans as _ cover 
crops. The outstanding result was 
that potatoes grown on the soybean 
land consistently showed very low 
scab infection. The soybean crop ap- 
parently did something to hold the 
potato scab fungus in check. 


Spring 


HERE it is March again; spring, 
the season of great beauty, and one 
of great risk for the vegetable 
grower. We are planning for an- 
other bountiful season and are now 
setting plants in the field, hoping for 
the best in weather to get the tiny 
plants up and off to a vigorous start. 
We know that maximum production 
comes only from plants that make a 
quick and uninterrupted take-off 
when planted to field. 

We are always looking for ways 
and means to get plants to field just 
a little earlier, ways to protect the 
tender vegetables, and ways to boost 
plants into vigorous productive 
growth early. We eagerly undertake 
this spring rush to field in order that 
we may find ourselves in a more 
favorable position when market 
time comes. 

This rush can, and often does, pay 
off. On the other hand, some have 
come to grief. Last season was a 
notorious one in this respect from 
the Midwest throughout the South. 
The destructive late spring freeze 
taught many lessons on planting and 
plant care. 

In this issue we have attempted to 
bring you some plant growing ex- 
periences which may help you ward 
off trouble. As we travel around 
and learn what is going on during 
this “spring rush” we come up with 
a few observations that may be 
worth considering. 


One thing is outstanding: the 
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Cover Crops and Diseases 





Just what effect the soybean crop 
may have on the disease is not known. 
It could be that soybeans encourage 
the growth of a bacterial or antibiotic- 
producing fungus which in turn at- 
tacks the scab fungus. To explore 
this and other possibilities, further 
experiments are being planned under 
the direction of Dr. William C-. 
Snyder, University of California 
plant pathologist. 

As to the effects of the other two 
cover crops, fall peas had no effect 
upon the incidence of scab, while 
barley increased the disease. So three 
crops gave three different results as 
to scab severity. It will be interesting 
to see what effects these and other 
crops might have upon other plant 
diseases and in other parts of the 
nation. 


Rush 


stronger and healthier the plant, the 
better it withstands adverse weather 
and low temperatures. This was 
quite evident in a tomato field in 
southern Illinois we saw a couple of 
years ago. One group of plants was 
poor and spindly, the other was 
strong and vigorous. The pay-off 
came in earlier harvest and higher 
yields for the vigorous plants. Early 
tomatoes brought more than twice 
the price of later ones. 

There is a proper time for plant- 
ing each vegetable crop on your 
farm. In determining a planting 
date, for plant or seed, it is wise to 
consider soil temperature, moisture 


“Lay off that clout—he's not even a sprouti"’ 


EDITORIALS 





condition, long-range weather fore- 
cast, and hardiness of the vegetable 
in question. Past experience and the 
experiences of others in your area 
are not to be overlooked. Summing 
up all this data, you can come pretty 
close to finding the most suitable 
planting date for each crop, and it 
will vary little from year to year. 

But there are times when we want 
to rush this date a little. We want 
to set tomato, pepper, or cucumber 
plants to the field a week, maybe 
two weeks ahead of the most suit- 
able date. Then we must provide 
some form of plant protection. This 
is sometimes a costly proposition, 
but frequently it pays dividends in 
high early market prices. It is a risk 
we take on a portion of our crop, 
and it may be a worthy one so long 
as we don’t stake too great a portion 
on the high risk side of the planting 
date. 


Follow Directions! 


THE recent seizure of two carloads 
of lettuce in New York City by Food 
and Drug inspectors has _ brought 
forth a warning from the Food and 
Drug Administration. Growers and 
all others concerned with the process- 
ing and shipping of food crops again 
are urged to carefully follow direc- 
tions on pesticide labels. 

The seized lettuce was contam- 
inated with endrin, an insecticide not 
permitted for use on this crop. It had 
been shipped from El Centro, Calif. 
and came from a 40-acre field which 
was left unharvested after Food and 
Drug inspectors had sampled the first 
two cars. 

This was the first seizure of fresh 
produce to be made under the new 
Pesticide Chemicals Act, Public Law 
518, and the first to involve the appli- 
cation of a pesticide to a growing 
crop. 

Agricultural dusts and _ sprays 
should be used, Commissioner George 


.P. Larrick of the Food and Drug Ad- 


ministration emphasizes, only on the 
crops specified and at the times and 
in the amounts specified. 

Be sure to read the label! 


Coming Next Month 

@ A Program for Successful Seed Germin- 
ation 

® Growing and Forcing Rhubarb 

®@ How to Select Planting Dates for Sweet 
Corn 

® Hybrid Spinach Is Now a Reality 

@ Irrigate to Ward Off Jack Frost in 
the Berry Patch 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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avoid serious 
soil insect damage 


on potatoes, vegetables and fruit 
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= N ow—with a single application of powerful aldrin—you 
can control underground insect pests that threaten the life 
and quality of your vegetable crops. 


Wireworms, white grubs, flea beetle larvae, strawberry 
root weevil grubs, cabbage maggots, rootworms, and other 
major soil pests breathe their last if they so much as touch, 
taste or smell aldrin. Yet aldrin does not affect the flavor, 
or leave a harmful residue when applied according to label 
instructions. 


Aldrin is economical and easy to use, too. 
A small amount per acre does the job! You 
can broadcast it as a spray or dust... or 
include it in a fertilizer mix. It’s effective 
in every form. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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HOW WELL 


__, DO YOU KNOW 


YOUR ONIONS? 


Leading growers use Asgrow hy- 
brids for earlier crops, better 
yields, bigger bulbs. 


Send for “Asgrow Hybrid 
Onions,” illustrated prog- 
ress report. Free. 
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SEED GROWERS, INC. 
Box 406A 
New Haven, Conn. 











